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ood name by coining dollars which are not dollars, and benefited nobody (not even the Silver Ring) but the European silver- 
all Street sharks’ and ‘bloated bondholders,’ that you may fulfill your promise of Resumption; and it 
will not be the first time, either, that they have helped you out of a tight place...... Do close that Gab House of yours, so that the people may know how they stand, 
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LEADERSHIP. 


HERE has been nothing recently more 

humorous than a statement that the 
leadership of the Republican party was to 
be offered to the President. It was not men- 
tioned who was to offer it, nor upon what 
conditions. But it seems to be tolerably 
clear that an Administration which has set- 
tled the Southern question upon constitu- 
tional and Republican principles, which, 
without the aid of the only Republican 
branch of Congress, will soon see specie 
payment resumed, and which has broken 
up Congressional dictation of patronage to 
the Executive, is an Administration which 
can be disowned by the Republican party 
only at the cost of total and contemptuous 
defeat at the polls. The Republican as- 
saults upon the Administration have been 
foiled. Its opponents have all denounced, 
derided, sneered, and shrugged, but the Ad- 
ministration has quietly held its way, as 
Mr. Foster truly said, without scandal or 
evil rumor, and with an honest purpose that 
no man can dispute or deny, even if without 
that tact and vigor and consistency which 
its friends would gladly see. 

The leadership is to be offered to the 

President ; but what ought to lead the Re- 
publican party if not a faithful redemption 
of the spirit of-its pledges? It asked for 
wise pacification of the South, and more has 
been done in a year to restore real harmony 
than any body believed to be possible. It 
asked for Executive independence in nomi- 
nations, and that independence has been re- 
_ covered and maintained. It asked for a 
steady and continuous progress to specie 
payment, and it is at hand. But while the 
Administration has been honestly moving 
in this direction, how have others proposed 
to lead? By sustaining the Silver Bill, or 
by saying nothing about it; by fighting 
valorously for “the machine ;” by assailing 
cabinet officers for doing their duty, and 
crippling their efforts to preserve public 
property ; by ridiculing reform, and scoffing 
at pacification, and sneering at the Presi- 
dent as a goody-goody Sunday-school super- 
intendent. What else has this leadership 
done? What measure or policy or sugges- 
tien of public importance or national ad- 
vantage, tending to give the Republican 
party a juster and stronger hold upon the 
country, has proceeded from those who 
have been busily decrying the Adminis- 
tration as feeble and un-Republican and 
ruinous to the party? Results that every 
patriotic American must approve have been 
accomplished. A better national feeling 
than the country has known for more than 
a generation has been reached. Great 
progress toward a restoration of financial 
comidence, indispensable to the renewal 
of industry, has been secured. Unconstitu- 
tional Congressional control of the Execu- 
tive has been repulsed. A general feeling 
of honester tone in the management of great 
departments has been promoted. And all 
that the leadership of which we speak has 
done is to proclaim that the Republican 
party is not responsible for these things; 
that the President came in by a bargain, and 
that he and half his cabinet are really Dem- 
ocrats in disguise ; that what has been done 
is not the fruit of Republicanism, and that 
if the Democrats want the Administration, 
they are welcome to it. This is a leader- 
ship that had already brought the Repub- 
lican party to the verge of total defeat, and 
the only chance for continued power that 
the party has lies in the belief of the coun- 
try that the Administration, which this lead- 
ership opposes, really represents Republican 
feeling and purpose. 

In the Congressional elections of this year, 
therefore, the Republican candidates will be 
strong with the people in the degree that 
they are known to be friendly to the Ad- 
ministration. And by this is not understood 
the approval of every act of the Administra- 
tion, nor an assertion that it is in every 





thing consistent, nor that it has not made 
mistakes. What will be understood is that 
the general spirit and purpose of the Ad- 
ministration are approved as patriotic, con- 
stitutional, and expedient, and that its pol- 
icy of true pacification, of honest finance, 
and of Executive independence ought to be 
vigorously sustained and more boldly pros- 
ecuted. Those who desire good results of 
the Administration should strengthen it by 
showing that it has the public approval. 
That approval, however, must not and will 
not be misinterpreted as a sign of entire 
satisfaction, or as an acknowledgment that 
what has beez done is all that was expect- 
ed and demanded. But it will be an en- 
couragement to pursue a course more fully 
in harmony with the anticipations that at- 
tended the inauguration. Republican can- 
didates, on the other hand, who sympathize 
with the hostility that has been displayed 
toward the Administration, and who are un- 
derstood to prefer the leadership represent- 
ed in Mr. W. E. CHANDLER’s letter and in the 
Senatorial ill feeling, will be unable to com- 
mand the hearty support of Republicans 
who believe that a party exists for national 
ends and not for personal advantage. The 
Administration certainly deserves, and we 
believe enjoys, the confidence of the coun- 
try, not only as well-meaning, but as well- 
doing, while the Senators who are its most 
conspicuous Republican opponents have lost 
strength in their own party in the degree 
of the virulence of their opposition. They 
are said by their friends to represent old- 
fashioned Republicanism. But in fact, un- 
der the circumstances of to-day, they really 
represent reactionary and retrogressive Re- 
publicanism. 





A REFORM BILL. 


IN a very suggestive article in the Ameri- 
can Law Review for April, on “The Nicholas 
Plan for Electing the President,” to which 
we shall refer hereafter, the writer, Mr. TeEM- 
PLE BopLey, asks, “ What must become of 
a government whose every office-holder is 
dependent for his place upon the continu- 
ance of a party in power? The facts are 
known. The question is the argument.” It 
is because the facts are known, and because 
the question is so unavoidable and the an- 
swer so evident, that there will be a con- 
stant agitation of the subject until the na- 
tional good sense provides a remedy. The 
latest practical suggestion is the bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
the chairman of the Civil Service Committee, 
the Hon. CarTER H. Harrison, of [llinois. 
It provides for five Commissioners, appoint- 
ed by the President and Senate, as a Depart- 
ment of the Civil Service, three only to be 
named from any one party, one to retire ev- 
ery two years, the Commissioner of shortest 
term to be chairman, with an annual salary 
of five thousand dollars, the others of four 
thousand. They are to be removable by the 
President and Senate for cause, but political 
opinions shall not be a cause. All civil offi- 
cers, excepting postmasters receiving $3000 
a@ year and upward, and except such other 
officers as are or may be required to be ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate, and 
excepting laborers and persons temporarily 
employed, are to be considered inferior offi- 
cers, and they are to be appointed from per- 
sons recommended as qualified by the Com- 
missioners. This provision will include the 
great mass of minor office-holders. Of the 
eighty-five or ninety thousand of these, 
about forty-five thousand—nearly one-half— 
are postmasters, almost all of whom would 
fall under this rule. Thus in New York 
there are rather more than twenty-seven 
hundred post-offices, and there are probably 
not twenty postmasters who receive a salary 
of $3000 or more. So in the customs service 
those who are appointed by the President 
and Senate are very few. Inthe New York 
Custom-house there are twelve or thirteen 
hundred places, but not a dozen officers in 
it are nominated by the President. The 
bill, therefore, would include the bulk of 
the minor places, and by its further pro- 
visions would prevent the abuse of the pat- 
ronage of those places by superior officers. 

These inferior officers are to be appointed 
from the different Congressional districts as 
equally as practicable, and all applications 
for appointment must be accompanied by a 
recommendation from the member of Con- 
gress from the district. All applicants are 
to pass a free and open competitive exam- 
ination, and those who are appointed are to 
enter at the lowest grade; while vacancies 
in the higher grades are to be filled by pro- 
motion from the next lower, but in excep- 
tional cases the rule is to be modified to 
admit promotions from other grades or ap- 
pointments from the list of qualified appli- 
cants. There is to be a probation of six 
months for first appointments, and no dis- 
missal from the permanent roll is to be made 
except for cause fully set forth by the head 
of the department. Ali present inferior of- 
ficers are to be examined after the Commis- 





sioners have decided upon qualifications, 
but no dismissal is to be made for political 
opinions, No political assessment is to be 
allowed, and its payment shall cause dis- 
missal. The Commissioners may decide what 
places in the service may be filled by wom- 
en; and whenever they successfully compete 
with men, the salary shall be the same as 
that of men. These are provisions based 
upon sound principles, except the district 
classification and Congressional recommen- 
dation, which, however, are concessions that 
need not be disputed. 

But there is another provision which pro- 
poses a general compromise, and which is 
more questionable. The bill contemplates 
a fair and free competition of all properly 
certified applicants ; but the thirteenth sec- 
tion restricts this wise provision by limit- 
ing the examinations for the post-offices— 
which, as we said, are nearly one-half of 
the “inferior offices’—to applicants recom- 
mended by the member of Congress from 
the district. As this recommendation would 
probably be given only to applicants of his 
own party, this provision, under the exist- 
ing four-years law, would retain the parti- 
san character of the post-offices. But the 
author of the bill may have supposed that its 
success was hopeless without tlris deference 
to the Representative. In any scheme, in- 
deed, the Post-office must be separately con- 
sidered. This bill is significant as a sign of 
the interest in the subject and as an illus- 
tration of the agreement upon fundament- 
al points of all who seriously consider it. 
Among these chief points are entrance at 
the lowest grade after competitive exam- 
ination, probation, promotion, and perma- 
nence of tenure. That permanence, indeed, 
is impossible under any system so long as 
the four-years term is prescribed by law, 
and while such a law continues it will frus- 
trate all efforts at real reform. Mr. Har- 
RISON’s bill does not touch this prescription, 
but a Congress that would favor his bill 
would not hesitate to repeal the present 
four-years law. 





BIENNIAL SESSIONS. 


OnE of the most curious facts in the de- 
velopment of the system of Parliamentary 
government is the increasing distrust of 
legislative assemblies, if not of general suf- 
frage. A clever attempt was lately made 
in England to show that as the suffrage be- 
came more universal, the character and abil- 
ity of Parliament declined. The most pop- 
ular argument against the voting of women 
is that it would merely double the amount 
of ignorance and incapacity in the suffrage, 
even if it also increased the volume of in- 
telligence. In twenty-four of the States of 
the Union biennial sessions of the Legisla- 
ture are now the rule; and in others, as 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, 
the question is under consideration. The 
same proposition has been made in Congress; 
and nothing is more striking than the gen- 
eral feeling of public apprehension during 
the sessions of Congress, and of relief when 
it adjourns. An intelligent European said 
that he did not respect this country rightly 
until he had passed a winter in Washing- 
ton: “for to do what you have done, not- 
withstanding Congress, is the true glory of 
your country.” It is easy enough to ridi- 
cule and satirize, and we need not be too 
much affected by sneers; but it is unques- 
tionably true that the country is generally 
glad when Congress breaks up. 

Mr. SKINNER, of Jefferson County, in this 
State, hasintroduced aconstitutional amend- 
ment providing for biennial legislative ses- 
sions. He rests his proposition upon five 
grounds—economy, want of need of an an- 
nual session, the interest of good govern- 
ment, practicability, and the popular desire. 
Mr. SKINNER asserts that in actual expenses 
it would save the State a quarter of a mill- 
ion of dollars annually, and indirectly a very 
much larger sum. The uselessness of an 


annual session he shows from a brief survey 


of the legislative results of last year. Four 
hundred and seventy-five laws were passed, 
of which one hundred and fourteen were 
mere amendments, and ten were repeals. 
Of the whole number one hundred and six- 
teen applied solely to cities, forty-five to 
towns, sixty-two to villages, thirty to coun- 
ties, etc., etc., leaving but sixty-four of a 
more or less general character. All the legis- 
lation affecting general State interests could 
have been included in less than twenty gen- 
eral laws. And he makes substantially the 
same report of the present session. The 
time of the Legislature is mainly occupied 
with special local legislation which should 
be the work of local authorities. The prac- 
ticability of a change is demonstrated in 
twenty-four States, and the newspapers and 
the resolutions of local conventions show 
the popular feeling. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. SKINNER 
passed the Assembly by a large majority, 
and has gone to the Senate. The reasons 
are very cogent, and as it is a question not 





of theory, but of experience and expedi 

we hope that the Senate will not est. 
submit it to the popular vote. Constantly 
recurring elections have been found to be 
undesirable, and there is probably no intel- 
ligent citizen who regrets the extension of 
the Governor's term in this State to three 
years. The principle of popular govern- 
ment does not require either that every 
officer shall be directly elected by the peo- 
ple or that elections shall be incessant. It 
requires only that the people shall have an 
immediate and responsible control of the 
government, under such conditions as expe- 
rience shall prove to be reasonable and de- 
sirable. And experience points more and 
more distinctly and imperatively to a reduc- 
tion of the number of elective officers, and 
to lese frequent assemblies of the represent- 
atives of the people for general purposes. 





SENATOR BLAINE AND THE 
RAILROAD FUNDING BILL. 


It has been suggested to us that we did 
not fairly represent the position of Senator 
BLAINE upon the Pacific Railroad Funding 
Bill in describing him as an advocate of the 
railroad side. He had agreed to support 
the bill of the Judiciary Committee with a 
single amendment, as follows: 

“ But so long as said Central Pacific and Union Pa- 

cific railroad companies shall faithfully comply with the 
provisions of the said acts of 1862 and 1864, and of this 
act, relating to payments to the United States on ac- 
count of the bonds advanced, and of the sinking funds 
to be established as aforesaid, such compliance shall 
be deemed and taken as sufficient to meet the obliga- 
tions of said companies on account of such bonds pri- 
or to the maturity thereof: Provided, That the annual 
payments from each railroad company, in addition to 
the half-transportation account and the five per cent. 
of net earnings presently applicable to the interest and 
the bonds, shall never be less than $600,000, including 
the other half of the transportation account applicable 
to the sinking fund herein established, and that noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to waive any claim of 
the United States against either of said railroad com- 
panies, from whatever source arising.” 
For this amendment nearly two-thirds of 
the Republican members voted, and its de- 
feat is attributed by its friends to the hos- 
tility of the Texas Pacific lobby together 
with a solid Democratic vote. It is urged on 
behalf of the amendment that to pass the 
bill without some limitation would be an 
endless temptation on the part of reckless 
persons in Congress to threaten and black- 
mail the corporations, and that the amend- 
ment really tended to the security of the 
money of the government, as well as to pu- 
rity of legislation in regard to corporations. 
In other words, it is asserted that Senator 
BLAINE was willing to make the bill a final- 
ity if, as he said in the colloquy with Sena- 
tor THURMAN, the companies would obey it 
and faithfully comply with it. 

We would not consciously misrepresent 
the position of any Senator upon this or 
upon any other subject, but as we thought, 
and still think, the view taken by Senators 
THURMAN and EDMUNDS to be the sounder 
view, we also think that the proposition of 
Senator BLAINE was virtually a suspension 
of the power of Congress as to the points 
involved. Therefore, as between the gov- 
ernment and the railroads, it was favorable 
to the railroad side of the controversy, which 
was a side that could not have prevailed 
without probable and serious loss to the 
government. We do not see why any one 
who was willing to support the bill, if it 
were made a finality, should have been 
unwilling to trust the government not to 
abuse its power so long as the terms were 
observed. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


THE Illinois Democratic Convention sol- 
emnly declares against convict labor, and 
the debate in the New York Legislature 
upon the Dannemora Railroad Bill shows 
the same disposition. This is a question in 
which the tax-payers, who are the substan- 
tial part of the community, have a very di- 
rect interest. The point of it for them is 
whether they shall pay heavily to maintain 
criminals in idleness, and to increase crime 
and multiply criminals indefinitely. Noth- 
ing can be more wretched than the present 
system of management of county jails in 
New York; but even in them a rigorous en- 
forcement of convict labor and the depriva- 
tion of sheriffs of all pecuniary interest 10 
the maintenance of prisoners would dimin- 
ish the number of inmates immensely. The 
State-prisons in New York have heretofore 
cost the State annually some three or four 
hundred thousand dollars, although the 
prisoners were made to work. This year, 
which is the first year of the new Superip- 
tendent, Mr. PrisBury, the cost will be re- 
duced to ten or twelve thousand dollars, 
even if the prisons are not made self-sus- 
taining. Is this a policy to which the tax- 

ayers object? b 
’ A ar prison will probably be built. 
There are now about twenty-six hundred 
convicts. Their support in idleness, with 
the maintenance of the prisons and the in- 
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terest on the outlay, would be a serious ad- 
dition to the taxation of the State. It 
would be, also, monstrous cruelty to the 

risoners, and effectually check the pros- 
pect of improvement. The idleness which 
is agreeable in the community of the coun- 
ty jail would be terrible in the solitary 
confinement of the State-prison. It is an 
inhuman, uneconomical, and ignorant poli- 
cy, and the demand of the Democratic Con- 
vention of Illinois is but an appeal to preju- 
dice. Even now, in the attempt to make 
the penitentiary of that State pay its own 
expenses, the discipline and health of the 
prisoners are injured; and if the system is 
changed to throw the whole burden upon 
the tax-payers, it is easy to see that the con- 
dition of the prison will not be improved. 

There is no better economy than a wise 
and humane system of self-support for the 
prisons, founded upon the results of the 
most careful experience. There is no sub- 
ject upon which the testimony of those 
who have made a long and thorough study 
of the facts should have more weight than 
the employment of convict labor. Nor ought 
honest workmen to object to such labor. 
For the best of experienced authorities 
would agree that while the convicts should 
unquestionably be employed, they should 
not be employed—that is to say, contracts | 
for their labor should not be made—at rates 
which would enable the State to undersell 
honest labor. This, however, is an arrange- 
ment of details, and does not affect the prin- 
ciple. It is not the interest of any class in 
the community that convicts should be 
maintained in idleness. 





THE GENEVA CLAIMS. 


WE have been asked for a reference to a 
full statement of the merits of the claims 
of the insurance companies upon the Ge- 
neva award, which we discussed last week, 
and we are glad to say that there is none 
more admirable and complete than the ar- 
gument of ARTHUR G. SEDGWICK before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. It presents 
the case clearly and strongly and conclu- 
sively, and is a good manual of the precise 
results of the arbitration. Mr. SEDGWICK 
argues forcibly for the reference of the 
pending claims to a judicial rather than 
a legislative body, holding that the objec- 
tions to the insurance claims really involve 
legal and not political questions, and he re- 
calls with pertinence the case of the French 
spoliation claims. It is said that forty-one 
committees of the two Houses have report- 
ed in favor of recognition of those claims; 
but a decision has been constantly delayed, 
and the original claimants are long since 
gone. 

It would be a painful discredit to the 
government of the United States if in the 
same way it should delay the adjudication 
of the Alabama claims by declining either 
to decide by Congressional action or to re- 
fer them to a tribunal. The latter is a 
course so reasonable and so free from any 
objection that its adoption ought to be cer- 
tain. 


HOW TO MAKE ARTFUL 
DODGERS. 


PRESIDENT PORTER and Ex-President 
WooLsEy, of Yale, Professors WAYLAND and 
WALKER, Dr. LEONARD Bacon, and Ex-Gov- 
ernor ENGLISH, with other eminent citizens 
of Connecticut, have called attention to ex- 
tensive issues of cheap and nasty reading 
for boys, which are carefully circulated 
through the country. We have seen a list 
of such books offered for sale, and they cer- 
tainly deserve the strongest censure and 
the widest warning. They are not, in the 
ordinary sense, improper books, but they 
are demoralizing, and worse than worthless. 
They are stories of rascals, vagabonds, and 
adventurers. Their heroes are sharpers 
and tramps. A true and generous man- 
hood, modesty, fidelity, purity, prudence, 
economy, temperance, sobriety, industry, 
are covered with ridicule. Their scenes 
are disreputable resorts; their songs and 
talk are of the most wretchedly witless 
kind. They are low, unclean, and unmanly, 
and a generation of boys feeding upon such 
literature would be a race of Artful Dodgers 
aud Charley Bateses. 

Boys love amusement, adventure, and ex- 
citement, and it is a Mephistophelian craft 
which seizes upon this natural taste to 
pander to their degradation. In this busy 
country parents are so engaged that they 
are often ignorant of the books which their 
children read, and before they are aware of 
it a most morbid and vulgar appetite may 
have mastered their sons. The boy who is 
constantly familiar in the books he reads 
With rowdies and swells, whose idea of 
“life” is coarse dissipation, and to whom 
Swearing, gambling, and debauchery are 
“seeing the elephant,” who is taught that 
the diligent and faithful workman is a 
goody-goody, and that peaceful home life is 








humdrum stupidity, is a boy who will nat- 


urally admire Fisk, and believe that TWEED 
was a jolly soul and friendly to the poor, 
a hundredfold better than half of those 
who condemn him, and that the only fault 
with the swindling presidents and treas- 
urers of companies and corporations and 
savings-banks is that they let themselves 
be found out. 

This kind of cheap reading is a poisoned 
fountain inviting the thirsty to drink at 
every corner. Such books are moral dram- 
drinking, and the good sense that seeks pub- 
lic order by regulating groggeries should 
warn and guard our youth from the pollu- 
tion of such literature. 





SOMEBODY TO BLAME. 


It is pleasant to find an instance of offi- 
cial willingness to hold somebody personal- 
ly and by name responsible for a wholesale 
loss of life by what is called an accident or 
a visitation of God. The last is an impos- 
ing name for culpable carelessness or crim- 
inal ignorance. A theatre is burned, or a 
train breaks through a bridge, or a steamer 
is wrecked, or a building falls, or a boiler 
explodes, and the consequent frightful loss 
of life is coolly attributed to the visitation 
of God, or it is called an event which could 
not be foreseen or prevented. In any case, 
and briefly, nobody is to blame. But the 
United States inspectors at Philadelphia 
declare that somebody is to blame for the 
waste of life by the wreck of the Metropolis, 
and they say distinctly who it is. 

“They believe Mr. Lunt, the superintending owner, 
was cognizant of imperfections in the hull of the 
steamer, and therefore liable to the provisions of the 
4493d section of the Revised Statutes, 

“ Second, that Engen Manson, ship-builder at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, was accessory to such knowl- 
edge, and deserves criminal prosecution for withhold- 
ing it from the proper authorities until ninety human 
lives had been sacrificed. 

“ Third, they suggest to the supervising inspector of 
the district an examination into the conduct of Assist- 
ant Inspector Crart in changing the character of the 
steamer under the circumstances noted from the report 
to the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

And they wholly exonerated the captain. 

These are most serious accusations, and 
they would not have been made except upon 
what seemed the clearest evidence. There 
is no doubt that similar official opinions 


holding individuals directly responsible, 


for some of the awful catastrophes of re- 
cent times would have largely reduced the 
number of them hereafter. It is the bring- 
ing home of personal responsibility which 
stimulates the utmost watchfulness. It re- 
mains to be seen what the result of this ver- 
dict will be. The inspectors transmitted 
their judgment to the Treasury Department, 
and it was sent with the evidence to the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Commerce. The report of that committee 
will be interesting. In the mean time Mr. 
Lunv’s firm ask a suspension of public 
opinion. 





TWEED. 


THE attempt to excite peculiar sympathy 
for TWEED because he died a broken man in 
jail is wholly without reason. Every hon- 
orable and generous man will have sympa- 
thy and charity for all offenders. But if it 
be right that men should be punished for 
great offenses, there was nothing unkind, 
unjust, or unreasonable in the punishment 
of TWEED. He was a thief on a great scale ; 
and if thieves on a small scale are not to be 
invested with romantic or pitiful interest, 
is there any good reason why TWEED should 
be? We observe that a clergyman remark- 
ed that he should remember the wise max- 
im, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. We hope he 
remembers it also about Jupas IscaRIoT 
and BENEDICT ARNOLD. The greater the 
offender, the greater the need of charity. 
It may be true that offenders as guilty as 
TWEED go at large, and are respected. What 
then? Undoubtedly there are more crim- 
inals out of prison than in prison, but shall 
we therefore release all prisoners? Un- 
doubtedly he was not a malignant scoun- 
drel; he was a hearty boon companion, a 
lover of his friends, and generous to “ the 
boys.” Should he, therefore, not have paid 
the lawful and not extravagant penalty of 
offenses that thin and morose men would 
have paid if they had committed f 

The TWEED Ring polluted the courts of 
justice, it bribed legislators, it bought and 
muzzled the press, it corrupted young men, 
it demoralized industry, it sapped all the 
bulwarks of civilized society, and led 
straight to the overthrow of all the guar- 
antees of civil liberty and order. TWEED, 
one of the chief offenders, was caught and 
imprisoned, living, as is stated, with every 
luxury that he chose to command, and at a 
rate of seventy-five dollars a week. Were 
these offenses that ought to be sentimental- 
ly overlooked, or was this an offender to be 
snuffed out of punishment as a “poor old 
man” because others as guilty had escaped ? 
If, as is said, he was merely a scape-goat of 
rascals in a rascally time, is it supposed 
that rascally times will improve by declar- 








ing that, after all, the typical rascal was a 
jolly good fellow, always ready to break a 
bottle of Champagne if he could succeed in 
stealing one f 

It is a great gain for public and private 
morality that neither the tricks of politi- 
cians nor false sentiment succeeded in de- 
frauding justice. The sympathy and char- 
ity due to TWEED are due to every man and 
woman on Blackwell’s Island or in any of 
the State-prisons to-day. They are human 
also, and they are entitled to the utmost hu- 
manity. But the career of TWEED will be 
all the more an effective warning because 
he died in jail. 





FOLLY AND CRUELTY. 


THE revival of the painful Brooklyn scan- 
dal of two or three years ago is in every way 
deplorable, since no opinion can be changed 
by the manner in which it has been re- 
opened. The long trial brought out every 
thing that was known, and unfortunately 
left without credibility the word of the un- 
happy woman involved. Therefore no fresh 
evidence has been offered. The case rests, as 
it has always rested, upon virtually circum- 
stantial proof, and judgment must be formed 
according to estimates of character and prob- 
ability. We have never seen any reason to 
reverse our opinion that whatever had been 
revealed, the offense charged had not been 
established. It is to be hoped that the pres- 
ent is the last revival of the scandal, and 
the unfortunate children, who are the only 
victims of the cruel re-opening of the affair, 
will surely have the deepest sympathy. 





PERSONAL. 


Rasst Haravon, of Jerusalem, when on a re- 
cent visit to Boston, inspected the ancient Roll 
of the Law owned by Mr. Davip Putsirer, of 
Boston, and pronounced the roll 2500 years old 
and said it was the most ancient relic of the kind 
in existence. Mr. PULSIFER purchased the roll 
for a nominal price at a second-hand bookstore. 

—DISRAELI’s readiness of repartee is as quick 
and piquant as ever. Not long since he was 
dining with Princess Mary of Teck, who said to 
him, “You have the Queen with you, Parlia- 
ment, and the country; what more do you 
want?”. Lord BEACONSFIELD glanced at his 
plate, and solemnly replied, ‘‘ Potatoes, ma’am.”’ 

—M. GaMBETTA, whose voice is — in 
the French Chamber, proposes to be very lib- 
eral to the government during the apne 
Exhibition. To President M‘Maunon he recom- 
mends an allowance of $100,000; to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, $50,000; to the Minister of 

riculture and Commerce, $50,000, and to the 
other ministers $20,000 each, that during the 
Exhibition these functionaries may “ receive the 
ambassadors, scientists, and industrial leaders of 
other nations with honor and dignity.”’ 

—CuHak_zEs E. Fitcu, editor of the Rochester 
Democrat, which has, we believe, the largest cir- 
culation of all the journals in the interior of the 
State, and whose discussions of public questions 
are of the highest character, will deliver the an- 
nual address at the annual convention of the 
State Press Association on the 19th of June. 

—Colonel A. G. Boong, of Denver, Colorado, 
a grandson of that DanreL Boone whose won- 
derful adventures with Indians and varmints are 
remembered by every boy in the land, is writing 
a history of old DaNnrIgL’s companions, who were 
the pioneers of the plains, including Colonel 
CHRISTOPHER Carson, Colonel ALBERT PFEIF- 
FER, and others, covering a period of more than 
fifty 7am. 

—Rev. Dr. Putnam, who died a few days since 
in Boston, was the spiritual adviser of Professor 
Wesster, executed in 1850 for the murder of 
Dr. Parkman. It was to him that WEssTER 
made confession of the murder. 

—Mr. Bronson ALCOTT, in a recent conversa- 
tion on some peculiarities of Emerson and Haw- 
THORNE, says that one of Emerson’s notable 
qualities is his ‘‘ gentlemanhood,”’ which he ex- 
emplifies in himself through all social relations 
of the home, the neighborhood, and the town 
—the rare combination of qualities which are 
portrayed in his essay on ‘‘ Manners.”” Haw- 
THORNE, Mr. ALCOTT says, was hospitable in his 
own way, but preferring, whether at home or 
abroad, when in company, to hide himself in a 
corner, an observer of the “‘ spectacle of conver- 
sation’’ rather than a participant. He wae said 
almost never to have been seen in the streets of 
Salem. His house at Brook Farm, separated 
from ALcorT’s only by agate, was discreetly de- 
fended from calls by a feminine Cerberus, and he 
called on his neighbor only twice or thrice durin 
four years. He had at Concord a forest for ref- 
uge within twenty steps of the rear of his house, 
and also a high tower for additional security in 
bad weather, reached by a narrow and windin 
staircase, and, they said, with a trap-door tha 
he could sit upon, which latter expedient Mr. 
ALocortT thought an exaggeration. 

—Enrnest Kk, the editor and founder of the 
Gartenlaube, died a short time since at Leipsic. 
He was the first who edited a weekly illustrated 

per in Germany. The Gartenlaube appeared 
for the first time in January, 1853, and counts at 
present nearly 400,000 subscribers. 

—Mr. Patrick, one of Congressman Gar- 
FIELD’s earliest friends, in giving a sketch of his 
career, so successful in the army and in public 
life, to some school-children, said: ‘‘I want to 
tell you about a young man who came to my 
farm-house from the canal. He had been a ca- 
nal-boat driver, and as the canal had just frozen 
up, he wanted to do chores for his board during 
the winter. James—for that was his name—was 
a stalwart, honest-looking fellow, and so I took 
him in. My own children soon — attending 
school, and I asked James if he did not want to 
go to school with them, but he declined. I soon 
noticed that he seemed to be quite despondent, 
and asked him if he was troubled about any 
thing, and he then confessed to me that, although 
he was nineteen years of age, he could neither 
read nor write, and he was in such mental dis- 
tress because, as he thought, it was too lute for 


him to begin. I assured him it was not too late 
and urged him to begin at once, which he did 
with so much energy that within a year from 
that time he was teaching schoo! himself.”’ 

—General James SHIELDS, who failed to be 
elected Door-keeper of the House of Represent- 
atives—an office to which he had not aspired— 
has bad a very remarkable career. He was born 
in Ireland sixty-eight years ago, and has lived in 
the United States fifty-two years, forty of which 
have been in the public service. He has been a 
member of the Illinois and Missouri Legisla- 
tures, Auditor of the State of Illinois, a judge of 
her Supreme Court (with Dove as), her Senator 
in Congress, a Senator also from the State of 
Minnesota, a Major-General in the war with 
Mexico and the war of the rebellion, Governor 
of Oregon Territory, and Commissioner of the 
General Land-office. He was shot through the 
lungs in Mexico, and given up for dead. Con- 
gress voted him a sword for his heroism, but so 
poor has he become that he has been obliged to 
pawn it for bread. With plenty of opportunity 
to get rich out of the government, he has always 
been a poor man. He now lives in the Congres- 
sional district of General Joun B. Ciark, in 
Missouri, and when General C. went to see him 
last summer he found him in the field, barefoot- 
ed, following a sorry-looking mule hitched to a 
sorrier plough. 





DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 

Congress: The House, April 12, concurred in the 
Senate amendments to the General Deficiency Bill.— 
On the 13th, the House appropriated $5000 for a mon- 
ument to Jefferson.—The Senate, on the 15th, by a 
vote of 37 to 6, passed a bill to repeal the Bankrupt 
Law. In the House, Mr. Swann submitted the resolu- 
tion of the Maryland Legislature re-opening the Pres- 
idential question. Mr. Kimmel, of Maryland, intro- 
duced a bill to allow any State denying the validity of 
an election to test the President’s title by an action in 
the nature of a quo warranto in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mr. Cox introduced a bill forbid- 
ding any person to disfigure the national flag by adver- 
tising thereon.—The Senate, on the 16th, confirmed 
the nomination of R. M. Reynolds, of Alabama, as First 
Auditor of the Treasury, and George F. Cutler as Pay- 
master-General of the Navy. The Senate passed the 
Naval Cadets Bill. It authorizes the appointment of 
one cadet midshipman for every member or delegate of 
the House of Representatives, one for the District of 
Columbia, and ten at large, pooreies, however, there 
shal] not be at eny time more in said academy appoint- 
ed at large than ten. The number of cadet engineers 
shall not exceed twenty-five.—In the Senate, on the 
16th, the bill prohibiting gambling in the army was re- 
ported favorably. The House bill to repeal the Re- 
sumption Act was reported with amendments. On 
motion of Senator Blaine, the Burnside bill to remove 
restrictions on the enlistment of colored soldiers was 
indefinitely tponed. A concurrent resolution to 
adjourn finally June 10 was unanimously agreed to by 
the Senate, The House voted to abolish the twenty- 
cent silver piece. A Postal Savings and Funding Bill 
was reported from the House Banking Committee. 

P ent Hayes, April 12, ordered a court of inquiry 
to rehear the case of General Fitz-John Porter. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tue Eastenn Question: The latest official state- 
ment of the condition of affairs is that of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, made in the House of Commons, April 
16. He said: “The situation is an anxious one, but 
nothing has occurred to aggravate it or to diminish 
the h of a satisfactory arrangement. Nothing jus- 
tifles the assertion that England will be isolated. A 
circular is expected from Turkey to the powers. There 
is a good prospect of an arrangement in Thessaly and 
Epirus through the good offices of England.” The 
London Echo of April 18 says: “‘ We are able to state 
on authority that invitations to the Congress will be 
issued to-night. The treaties of 1856 and 1871 will be 
laid upon the table and compared with the treaty of 
San Stefano.” The Central News says: “ We are en- 
abled to state that the powers have agreed to Prince 
Bismarck’s sa tion that the ambassadors at Berlin 
should hold a Conference to arrange the course of pro- 
ceedings of the proposed Congress, the time of meet- 
ing, etc. The respective a have been form- 
al y requested to instruct their ambassadors according- 
ly.”—A semi-official dispatch from Calcutta, on the 17th, 
reports that the Indian government has received orders 
to send troops to Malta.—The situation in Roumania 
is reported as follows: The Russians claim that the 
mili convention with Roumania, which gives them 
control of communications, does not terminate till de- 
finitive ce. The Roumanians, alarmed about the 
occupation of their country and the possibility of an 
attempt to disarm them, have withdrawn their arm 
into Little Wallachia, where they boast they will 
make another Plevna if the Russians attack them. 
The Bucharest journals, referring to the Russian seiz- 
ure of ammunition, ask why the government has not 
troops at the stations to protect its property. The 
Russians occupy the greater part of Roumanian Bes- 
sarabia, and are intrenching the line of the Russian 
frontier prior to 1856. Constant quarrels occur be- 
tween the officers and soldiers of the two armies, and 
Prince Charles has started to join his forces. The 
Russians have stationed vessels laden with stones, 
ready to again close the Sulina mouth of the Danube 
if necessary. On the 17th, in the Roumanian Cham- 
ber, the Minister of Foreign Affairs confirmed the 
statement that the army would not ellow itself to 
be disarmed, and had withdrawn to the Carpathian 
Mountains to avoid collision with the Russians. The 
commandant of a Russian division near Bucharest had 
informed the government that his troops would re- 
main until they retarned to Russia. The cabinet had 
asked Russia for explanations,—The Porte has issued 
a circular to its representatives abroad. It recognizes 
the Treaty of San Stefano as the result of the reverses 
sustained by Turkey in the late war, and expresses a 
determination to carry out loyally the terms of the 
treaty, but declares that the Porte would nevertheless 

as opportune any modifications which might 
be made by the benevolent intervention of the powers 
and the moderation of Russia. The circular concludes 
by stating that, whatever may be the issue of the pres- 
ent negotiations, the Porte pledges itself to carry out 
the projected reforms.—The crisis in the Turkish cab- 
inet has resulted in a change of ministry. Ahmed Ve- 
fyk, President of the Council of Ministers, has been 
ismissed, and —— Pasha has been appointed in his 
lace, and Mollab y is Sheik-ul-Islam, Safvet Pasha 
8 Minister of Foreign Affairs, Izzet Pasha Minister of 
War, Ibrahim Pasha Minister of Marine, and Kiani 
Pasha Minister of Finance.—The Grand Duke Nich- 
olas returns to St. Petersburg, and General Todlebden 
4 to San Stefano to assume the chief command. 
his is considered a conciliatory step. ueen Victoria, 
April 18, issued a proclamation forbidding the expor- 
tation of to oes.—Lord Derby has given offense at 
Vienna by remarking that in consequence of the num- 
ber of Sclavs in the Austrian army it could not be 
trusted to fight against the Russians. 

The refusal of the cotton masters at Manchester, 
England, April 16, to agree to a five per cent. reduc- 
tion, and their resolution in regard to a lock-out 
threaten a struggle which will involve the stoppage o 
over 200,000 looms and 6,000,000 spindles, ond throw 
120,000 o tives into idleness. 

The th ~~ boat-race between the Oxford and 
Cambridge University crews took place on the Thames 
April 13. The Oxfords won for the eighteenth time. 

witzerland has accepted the proposal of the United 





States to participate in the International Congreas to 
fix the relative values of gold and silver, 
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THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


I rnivk that I met you, sweetheart, 
I fancy the “might have been” 
Came to me there in a vision 
In the midst of that giddy scene; 
But I knew we had lost our birthright 
As worshippers at Love’s shrine, 
So I drew you not from the dance, love, 
And your hand lay not in mine. 





To-day I lie by the waters 
That with mystical music tell 
With words that no mortal utters 
The truth that I know so well. 
We have parted, love, with our birthright; 
The pottage that Esau bought 
Was pure, to the gaudy trappings 
That have worn our souls to naught. 


Upward away through the ether 
I look toward heaven above, 
Whence God in His infinite goodness 
Gave to His children Love— 
Gave them as their best birthright 


No portion of power or pelf, 

But the joy of the soul’s surrender 
That in loving loses itself. 

We played with the wondrous garland ; 
We lost the halo of youth; 


We smiled with a fickle brightness 
That tarnished the glow of truth. 
To Fashion we sold our birthright; 
She tricked it with hot-house flowers ; 
It faded amid the gas-light, 
And perished in midnight hours, 


TRAMPS AND THEIR WAYS. 

Every summer the tramp question comes up 
with renewed interest. The moment warm weath- 
er sets in, and the roads become fit for travel, the 
country swarms with idle, desperate men, who 
wander from village to village, infest the fields, 
beg, steal, and even commit murder, to get food 
and money and the scanty clothes they require. 
They will do any thing but honest work. They 
are always ready to join in a strike or a riot, to 
plunder a lonely farm-house, set fire to barns or 
hay-stacks—in short, they have declared their in- 
dependence of law and order, and carry violence 
and terror wherever they go. 

How to deal with these wretches and despera- 
does has become a very serious question. Their 
number increases every year. They are banded 
into societies, with secret signs and pass-words, 
and their nefarious organization grows stronger 
vear by year. To proteet itself society must make 
war upon these outlaws. The best remedy is 
doubtless work. Every tramp should be arrest- 
ed and sentenced to some form of hard labor, and 
thus made to earn the bread by which he lives. 

On page 348 will be found some interesting 
sketches illustrating the life of a tramp, the truth 
of which will be sorrowfully acknowledged by 
our readers in the country. ; 





THE TURKS AND MODERN 
GREECE. 


Tue narrative of Turkish outrages in Thessaly, 
on Pelion, or in the Vale of Tempe, the arming of 
all Greece, the cry of Macedonia, Epirus, the Thes- 
salians, for liberty, recalls once more the misfor- 
tunes, not always undeserved, of the intellectual 
race that has educated Europe. No one can hear 
without interest and enthusiasm of the rising of 
the Greeks in defense of the unity of Greece. 
Athens, as in the days of Demostuensgs, leads the 
way, and Sparta and Argos are joined in a new 
confederacy. Yet it is remarkable how little of 
ancient Greece appears in the modern, and how 
completely the hand of Time, the rage of the bar- 
barians, have swept away the traces of that rare 
grace and cultivation that once reached from the 
fine cities of Macedon to the new capitals of the 
peninsula. In the age of Pericies Greece was 
already covered with cities and temples, crowned 
with the rare architectural excellence of Corinth, 
Athens, Delphi, Olympia; in that of Haprian its 
attractions had been enlarged by all the resources 
of imperial Rome ; under Constantine the Greek 
communities slumbered in the splendor of an op- 
ulent decay. But the Goth, the Hun, the Byzan- 
tine, the Venetians, the Turks, passed over the 
illustrious land, and left behind them an almost 
perfect waste. 

The destruction of its antiquities, of its count- 
less temples, theatres, works of art, is more com- 
plete than that of any other land. With the ex- 
ception of Athens, Greece has little more than 
the faint traces of its ruins. In Rome the inde- 
structible grandeur of its public buildings has 
preserved many of them from a complete decay ; 
the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the aqueducts, the 
sewers, still survive in the midst of less famous 
fragments; through all the Roman cities of the 
West some magnificent amphitheatres are dis- 
covered, some fragments of bridges, the stately 
ruins of Arles and Nismes. But in Greece it is 
different. Athens retains its matchless roofless, 
shattered Parthenon, more instructive to the ar- 
chitect than all the antiquities of the past; the 
Theseum, the fragments of the Propylea, some 
columns, some traces of the Dionysac theatre. 
The recent explorations have filled its galleries 
with remarkable sculpture and pottery. Beyond 
its walls the desolation is nearly perfect. At 
Corinth seven Doric columns are all that remain 
of its once countless shafts, fluted, rich with orna- 
ment, and crowned by the acanthus leaves, that 
formed its fame; a few thousand inhabitants 
still occupy the important site. The view from 
the Acrocorinth is the incomparable landscape 

of Europe; but the eye rests upon a wilderness ; 
a pestilential vapor fills the air; disease and death 
assail the colonist; and Corinth, that once ruled 
in its magnificence over land and sea, is now a 
poor settlement in a scene that resembles in its 














loneliness the wild valleys of the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the hills of Nevada. At Delphi, the 
mystic and cliff-encircled vale on the side of 
Parnassus, once crowded with its worshippers, 
is silent and nearly abandoned. The Castalian 
fountain still flows, but is forgotten. In the 
Peloponnesus the Olympian plain spreads out 
bare and desolate, marked by a few ruins. At 
Mycene the gigantic remains of the home of 
the Arrip# have rewarded the curiosity of their 
ardent explorer. Tiryns is indestructible. The 
gate and wall of Messene, hung with rich shrub- 
bery, is one of the most beautiful of the Greek 
remains. At Thebes are a few ruins, at Mara- 
thon a tumulus. Throughout all rural Greece 
traces of ancient temples may be found hidden 
away in groves, deep valleys, or lost in thick veg- 
etation. One of them—a rare exception—has 
been preserved almost entire. It sits far away 
from the haunts of men in Arcadia, hidden in its 
desolate valley, one of the fairest and most grace- 
ful of the ruins of Greece. It was built by the 
people of the neighborhood to Apollo the Helper ; 
he had protected them from the fearful plague 
that in the age of Pericixs desolated Athens. It 
was designed by Icrinvs, the architect of the Par- 
thenon. The beautiful shrine, it is said, breaks 
suddenly upon the eye of the traveller at Basse, 
in Arcadia, a lovely apparition. It is of bluish 
limestone, one hundred and twenty-six feet in 
length and forty-eight in breadth, surrounded by 
thirty-eight Doric pillars. Its worshippers are 
vanished ; it lives in its solitude; around it is 
the silence of death. One or two aged oaks, 
blasted and leafless, stretch out their branches 
over the ruined shrine. Is it the image of Greece ; 
or can Greece revive ? 

On this wasted territory has sprung up a mod- 
ern kingdom which owes little except its mem- 
ories to the past, whose royal family are foreign- 
ers, and which has slowly arisen to the pains and 
penalties of a new civilization. It has already a 
debt great in proportion to its size, which it will 
probably never pay; an army costly and increas- 
ing; a government too weak to restrain the bar- 
barous instincts of the people. The Greek brig- 
ands are notorious and cruel even beyond those 
who once haunted the Scyronian rocks. The 
poverty of the country is still great, the fields 
are barren, the valleys filled with malaria, the 
oaks vanished from the hills except in Arcady, 
and thirsty Argos still pines for the water that 
glides away in its cavities. The daughters of 
Danaus vainly pursue their ceaseless labors. 
Railroads, aqueducts, bridges, flourishing towns, 
well-cultivated fields, a thriving people, security 
of life and labor, are yet rare in Greece. The 
descendants of brave Messene or busy Thebes 
are few in number, and live apart from the rapid 
course of modern progress; and the war that 
seems about to arise between Greece and Turkey, 
however patriotic, will only tend to destroy the re- 
sources of the country. Yet it is still Greece, and 
if its progress has been slow in the fifty years of 
its freedom from the Turkish rule, it may be said 
to show traces of rare mental strength, and to 
give promise of a better future. Athens has be- 
come once more a civilized city—the seat of let- 
ters, politics, education, art. The printing-press 
runs incessantly in the home of Perictes. Greek 
newspapers are sold under the shadow of the 
Parthenon, and in several of their recent issues 
show the intense excitement of the hour. They 
are filled with tales of the savage barbarity of the 
Turks in Thessaly ; they appeal to their country- 
men for aid; they exclaim against the delay of 
vengeance. “They write from Thessaly,” the 
Palingenesis of Athens relates, “that on the 16th 
of the month three Christian shepherds were 
found assassinated (JoAopornOivrec); a young 
man is murdered on the road to Seki by barba- 
rous Albanians ; the Bashi-Bazouks break into the 
country, and commit horrible enormities.” They 
quote anxiously the utterances of the English 
press (Ai dyyAcyai épnpepidec), and long for the 
moment when the troops of Greece may pass the 
gatesofThermopyle. The aim of these Greek pa- 
triots is to unite the Greek race in a single nation, 
to give freedom to the islands, to Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Macedonia, and possibly to revive the Greek 
supremacy in the ancient capital of ConsTanTINE. 
Constantinople as a Greek city, it is said, might 
revive the trade of the East, awaken a new prog- 
ress, spread Greek letters and cultivation over 
the barbarians of Thessaly and the brigands of 
Albania. 

But probably the hopes of the Athenian politi- 
cians are more modest ; Athens would be satisfied 
to rule over all the lands south of the Cambunian 
range. It longs chiefly for Thessaly. At present 
the kingdom of Greece controls only a small part 
of the Greek people and territory ; its population 
is about 1,500,000 ; its expenditures greater than 
its income; its exports chiefly currants, some 
honey, olive-oil, and cotton. Its king, Gzorex I., 
is a son of the King of Denmark ; its queen, 
Oxea, a Russian princess. The little kingdom 
lives under the protection of the European pow- 


ers; Athens, Sparta, Thebes, once so powerful,” 


rest only upon their stirring histories, the sympa- 
thy of scholarship, and the gratitude of civilized 
men. Yet Athens is already a flourishing city of 
50,000 inhabitants ; the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the country are great, the lands of 
fair Messene might be made to produce unexam- 
pled harvests, and the well-wooded hills of Arca- 
dia, where Puitopemen tilled his farm, are rich in 
varied treasures. The honey of Hymettus might 
still be made profitable. The Vale of Tempe may 
yet become fairer than before, the harbor of Cor- 
inth teem with commerce, and the silent seas of 
Greece grow populous with ships and sailors, as 
when the Corinthian sea-kings traded to Italy and 
Spain. All this may come in time. But nations 
are not made or revived in a day. It must be 
many generations before the brilliant Greeks will 
be able to rule with success over a wide domain, 
or to form a part of that republic of nations that 
may in the twentieth century spread the dominion 





of Greek thought and freedom over Europe. 
Greece must still be content to rule by its ideas. 

Yet the recent reports of savage cruelties of 
the Turks in Thessaly collected by the Hellenic 
committees, and the acts of rapine and violence, 
never denied or punished, show that Greece is not 
unjustified in its ery for ve ce. The coun- 
try swarms with Albanians and Bashi-Bazouks, 
hungry, naked, savage. The villages are burned, 
the harvests destroyed, and nameless horrors fill 
every ear. Osman Buy, the Turkish commander, 
encourages the cruelty of his soldiers. He makes 
the rounds of the country, murders the harmless 
peasants ; he licked, it is said, their blood from 
off his sword. The Turks are plainly not fit rul- 
ers for Thessaly, and its Christian inhabitants 
have a just right to demand freedom from a bar- 
barous tyranny. Athens should hold the Vale 
of Tempe, the passes of the mountains; Greece 
should be left in peace to educate and restrain its 
uncultivated people ; and Sparta, Argos, Thebes, 
and Athens unite, if never before, in bringing to 
their citizens the advantages of a free press and 
a free school. Evcene Lawrence. 





THE PERVADING POISON. 


“No claret, Cattermoul? My good fellow, try 
it. There’s no punishment in a pipe of it. Try it.” 

Our host Sibwright looked seriously vexed, as 
he leaned forward to remonstrate with his old col- 
lege chum Cattermoul of Magdalen. The men 
had just crossed each other’s paths again in the 
whirl of London life, Sibwright, who was suc- 
cessful on the Stock-Exchange, being an influen- 
tial and munificently generous member of the 
congregation of St. Gengulphus, the church to 
which Cattermoul had lately been appointed as 
one of the assistant curates. 

“None for me, thank you,” Cattermoul said, 
passing both claret jug and subject quietly over, 
and resuming his conversation with the lady by 
his side. 

“Oh, Mr. Cattermoul!” the latter exclaimed, 
appealingly, “I’m sorry to see you're a total ab- 
stainer ; it’s such a reproof to all of us poor peo- 
ple who are only temperate !” 

“Tt’s not meant to touch you at all,” the cler- 
gyman answered, gravely. “ My lines are habit- 
ually cast in less pleasant places than Sibwright’s 
dining-room, you must remember. I’m daily 
brought face to face with Drink in his diabolical 
aspect, not in his merely social and convivial one.” 
Then again made an effort to change 
the subject by resuming the topic he had been 
discussing before the claret passed, for he had 
no desire to thrust his views, or the abuses which 
had caused him to entertain them, upon the at- 
tention of the company. 

“ You never shirked your wine in the old days,” 
Sibwright put in as soon as there was a pause. 
“This temperance movement is a sort of social 
wet blanket. I’m a moderate man myself, never 
took a drop too much in my life, and have, I hope, 
a gentleman’s horror of any thing approaching to 
ungentlemanly excess in others; but I say when 
a fellow has worked hard all day, and tasted noth- 
ing stronger than his coffee at breakfast, he’s 
justified in taking a few glasses of sound wine at 
his seven-o’clock dinner.’ 

His speech savored of the nature of a chal- 
lenge, and Cattermoul answered it: “I think you 
Oy Pat ys Sh 

“ Ani y not you, ?” Sibwright rejoi 
heartily. “ You work equally hard, you ceataeat 
fellow, in what Heaven knows must be a grind- 
ingly monotonous and soul-sickening field. You 
want a little glow thrown over the sad gray page 
that is your daily reading.” 

“Perhaps if the page opened itself before you 
as it has before me since I’ve been at St. Gen- 
gulphus’s,” Cattermoul answered, “you'd deci- 
pher that it is so sad and gray by reason of that 
very drink that is so harmless to us. I didn’t 
want to drag the topic forward at your table, Sib- 
wright ; but since you compel me to speak about 
it, P'll say this: One walk through either of those 
streets that lie like net-work round our church 
would teach any one with moderate perceptions 
the reason why we whose province it is to try 
and purify these purlieus should be able to speak 
with the power and authority of abstainers to the 
wrecked beer and gin sodden men and women 


ly disorder before themselves fails to 

starvation-jaded appetites. And for 

woes they have to thank gin and beer; and for a 
for these woes they fly to gin and beer. 

e two fluids have combined to make such an 
ocean of misery as is sufficient to ingulf and de- 
ws a — people than ours,” 

attermoul checked himself with a 
half smile, apologized for his ‘oa a ~ 
fact is, when I am away from the actual contem- 
plation of it all for a few hours, I would rather 
put it away from my mind if I could,” he said. 
“The sorrow and the shame of it would crush us 
altogether, and disable us for the work of try- 
ing to check the evil, if we were always dwelling 
upon it.” 

“Yes, you parsons must see — things if 
you go about among the poor,” one of the guests 
said; “but I thought you St. Gengulphus men 
spent all your time in arranging and carrying 
out singularly ornate and beautiful services. Do 
you really hunt up every distressing case within 
reach ?” 

“We don’t ‘hunt them up,’” Cattermoul re- 
plied; “they line our paths. We strive to save 
to the best of our ability; we try to dispense our 
splendid parochial charities liberally, and at the 
same time with discretion; but daily and hourly 
poverty and drink recruit the ranks of the desti- 
tute, and drink-shaken hands clutch at us de- 








spairingly, and hoarse voices crave for mo 

than we can give. The men are brutalized 4 
women are unsexed; the little children are pre- 
maturely care-worn and wicked; and we whose 
daily work is in this atmosphere are bowed down 
by the weight of this awful truth. We can not 
clear it; we stand a solitary church, a little band 
of men vowed to the cause, in the midst of at 
least a hundred public-houses and gin - palaces 
within the radius of our district. Our work is up- 
hill enough. Don’t tempt one of us to quit the 
firm ground he stands upon while he can say, 
‘I, to whom wine has never been a snare, drink 
water only now.’ It is the least sacrifice we can 
make in the almost hopeless cause of redeemin 
them from the slavery of the bottle. To us it is 
merely the relinquishment of one of our many 
comforts or luxuries. We retain our clearly 
burning fires, our seasonable clothing, our good 
ventilation and drainage, our well-cooked meals, 
the order and cleanliness, the quiet and beauty. 
of our homes. They have not one of these things. 
The bottle that has robbed them of every thing 
that can make life endurable to human beings is 
the only thing that can make them forget their 
losses for a time. Cold, want, and penury urge 
them to drink whenever and by whatever means 
drink may be obtained. And in return for seek- 
ing his aid, Drink doubles their cold, want, and 
penury the instant his stultifying effects are over. 
I know workmen now, éven artisans who are 
making two and three pounds a week, whose 
homes are such haunts of vermin and of vice 
that to enter them is to take up a heavy cross, 
Only yesterday I was called by a Sister of Mercy 
to privately baptize an infant in my district, and 
I came upon a scene of home-drinking that has 
robbed any form of alcohol of any seductive pow- 
er it may ever have held for me for the remain- 
der of my life. The orgie was being held on the 
second floor of one of those large houses in Car- 
tenham Street, not a hundred yards from the 
door of our church, where a priest is always wait- 
ing to hear any case of distress, and to relieve it, 
if money can do so. It was not three o’clock in 
the day, and the heart-sick, temporarily sobered 
mother of the dying child was crouching in a 
corner of the inner room on the floor, for, be- 
tween them, her husband and herself had drunk 
away the chairs and tables. Her “ good man had 
drink-taken, early that morning,” she informed 
me, as if it was the most usual and excusable 
thing in the world, “and two or three of his pals 
had come in; but sure they wouldn’t mind me, if 
I liked to christen the dear child.” So the fa- 
ther and his two or three pals hiccoughed out 
their obscene oaths and songs, while I received 
the child into Christ’s flock, and saw God take it 
to Himself. By virtue of my office, I passed out 
through the herd of drink-maddened unmo- 
lested and unjeered at, for the father’s dulled 
brain could not take in the idea that his child 
was dead; but, as a rule, a man who shrinks 
from foul-mouthed insult at least, if not personal 
violence, would be careful how he caught him- 
self in the meshes of the net-work of streets that 
constitutes our district.” 

“ And which class of the poor drinks the most ?” 
some one asked, anxiously. 

“Every class, as far as my experience goes,” 
Cattermoul answered, decidedly. “‘ Those who are 
in full work, and in receipt of good pay, try to 
prematurely force the inevitable rainy day ap- 
parently by drinking beer freely, to ‘ keep up their 
strength,’ as they call it. Those who are out of 
work spend the money charity doles out to them 
in gin, because gin—or the filthy fiery fluid that 
is sold under its name—clouds the brain more 
quickly, and they sink down in the midst of 
their squalor and dirt oblivious of it all for a 
time. The decayed gentleman or lady who is tot- 
tering toward the work-house drinks to forget the 
‘better days’ he or she misused. The working 
husband drinks to drown his annoyance at the 
untidy house and slatternly wife. The slatternly 
wife drinks to drug her fears of the wrath of her 
husband. The newly made wife drinks because 
the only idea those who are celebrating her wed- 
ding have of being festive is to render themselves 
idiotic or insensible. The newly made widow 
drinks because the end on earth has come of the 
dissolute scamp she loved before he became a 
drunkard. Do you wonder at our renouncing the 
wine, in which there is no punishment to us, Sib- 
wright, when we see to what depths wine’s rep- 
resentatives drag our fellows on a lower level ?” 

“But temperance, surely temperance, would 
meet the evil as well as total abstinence, Mr. Cat- 


“My dear madam, we are all tenga, and 
our example fails to make them so. hat is the 
use of my telling a wavering drunkard that I take 
nothing after my excellent breakfast diluted with 
coffee until I sit down at seven to a good dinner, 
at which I drink a couple of glasses of sherry 
and one or two of claret? He glares at me, and 
tells me, truly en that if he had the warm- 
ing, nourishing breakfast and the excellent seven- 
o’clock dinner, he too would abstain from the 
nauseous ‘threepen’orths’ of gin, by means of 
which he has vainly sought to stay his fainting 
stomach during the day. It is only by telling 
these men that nothing stronger than water ever 
passes your own lips that you can command 4 
hearing from them. It is only by showing them 
that, however heavy the burden of renunciation 
may be, you too are willing to bear it, that we 
can hope to incite them to make the effort to 
lift it up. Could I go to the drink-desolated 
home and point my moral with the odors of old 
port about me, or the flavor of sound claret on 
my palate? Temperance for all of you whose 
paths are not in these social wilds, by all means. 
But for us there is no chance of victory unless we 
put on the armor of total abstinence. Until a 
paternal government arises to legislate for the 
drunkard, it is the bounden duty of the priests 
of the Church of England to set him an example 
of total abstinence. When the day dawns, as it 
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will, when the sale of alcoholic drinks to paupers 
without & ical certificate ec criminal, 
then, Sibwright, Pll test the qualities of your clar- 
et undismayed by the reflection that I'm putting 
that most fatal of all lures, a pleasing precedent, 
in a weak brother’s path,” 

« J’d clap every drunkard into an inebriate asy- 
lum, and keep the brutes there till reason resumed 
its sway and taught them that they could do with- 
out drink,” @ young doctor from one of our lead- 
ing hospitals exclaimed. “The demon hasn’t got 
hold of the class you were speaking of only, Mr. 
Catte! ; I track the mark of the beast clear- 
ly in many & middle and upper class circle. 
the weakness, half the ennut, half the 


a little stimulant. Let them sink, I say, for their 
swimming is at the cost of their health and their 
peace of mind, and their husbands’ honor and 
happiness very often. There’s no hope for a 


spot the cause at once. If we are honest we not 
only tell her but we tell him the truth, and the 
home supply of brandy is stopped. But what is 
the good of that precaution while the grocers ad- 
vertise it with glaring labels in every thorough- 
fare? Madame can take it home with impunity 
inher brougham. Who dares to question the con- 
tents of her carriage bag? And then on the top 
of her surreptitious nips of brandy she pours down 
sherry with her soup, and Rhenish or Champagne 
with her entrées and roast. Nor does she forget 
that her husband and brothers have their soda and 
brandy at ten o’clock in the billiard-room, about 
which time she favors them with her society, and in- 
dicates with marked force that she requires a ‘pick- 
me-up’ before she retires to rest. I tell you, Sir, 
that if drunkenness is the curse of the lower orders, 
drinking without getting drunk is becoming a snare 
to the upper ones. The husband of the woman 
who ‘nips’ in high life has no greater security than 
the veriest clod that his home may not be made 
a hell upon earth to him at any moment. For 
though she hasn’t the temptation to pawn the 
chairs and tables that you spoke of just now, he 
may find her utterance thick at the dinner table, 
and her brain too obscured to be able to receive 
or retain any impression on the subject of the 
most vital current importance. ‘ We are all tem- 
perate,’ as Mr. Cattermoul said just now; but 
honor to the men to whom drink is no snare, 
and who yet totally abstain from it, in order that 
they may the more surely and steadily strike at 
the roots of the cursed mischief that it does !” 

He ceased and Sibwright gave the 
signal for the move into the drawing-room. 

“Hearing what I’ve heard to-night has robbed 
the claret of its flavor and aroma,” he said to 
Cattermoul; “but if I had to go out and face 
the facts for nine or ten hours every day of my 
life, as you have to do,-I think I should give my- 
self the right to say what you can say when you 
pick a fallen drunkard out of his slough of de- 
spond: ‘For your sake, and the sake of those 
who are like you, I have given up tasting the 
wine which only cheered and never inebriated 
me.’ ” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Lueesr, the curator of the Maryland 
= Sciences, eh Senne _ the _ 
of April for the pu prosecuting explo- 
rations in the West Indies and in Demarara in 
behalf of the Academy. Free passage was fur- 
nished him by Messrs. Perot & STEWART, of 
Baltimore, in aid of his enterprise, In the course 
of his mission he will endeavor to procure livin 
plants for the conservatory of Druid Hill 
and material for the zoological investigations of 
the Johns Hopkins University. 





Dr. Josepn Henry Cornett, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and + and in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, died in h. 





The report of xr. ConkLIn, director of the 
Central Park Menagerie, for the year 1877, shows 
that 147 mammale .nd 169 birds were added dur- 
ing the year, the total number exhibited being 
942. The most important elements of increase 
consisted in a pair of guanacos, three polar bears, 
and one pair of brown hyenas. A table shows 
the amount expended for the purchase of ani- 
mals in seven years, this being $4730 in 1876, and 
$25 in 1877! 

The total expenditures of all kinds for the 

ear amounted to $11,336—a decrease of about 
as compared with 1876. 

Mr. ConxkLIn refers to an experiment of the 
Acclimatation Society of New York in setting 
at liberty in the Park during the summer a num- 
ber of starlings, Sturnus These birds 
remained until late in the fall, when they flew 
away, some bag Be their residence in New 
Jersey. It is bel they will return in the 


spring. 

Released is made to the diminution of native 
birds around the this being due, as is sug- 
Swarr to the rapid up of the city in the 
Vicinity, 


A number of English pheasants have been lib- 
erated in the Park, where it is hoped they will 
soon multiply, 


The offer for sale of the collection of shells of 
r. : P.C of Montreal, furnishes an 
excellent opportunity for procuring many rare 
species, The op nities of Dr. CARPENTER 
for making this ‘ of desirable specimens 


were very great, jally from the great Ret- 
GAN collection of Mazatlan shells, which he pur- 
chased many years ago, and after investigation 
deposited duplicate series in several museums iv 





Europe and America. The collection embraces 
about 4000 species and varieties, for the most 

rt original ty The collection is deposited 
‘or the present in the museum of M‘Gill College, 
Montreal. 


The zoological station at Naples continues 
its efforts for the advancement of science in fur- 
nishing opportunities both to students and spe- 
cialists. e have already referred to the pro- 
posed exhaustive work, the Fauna and Flora of 
the Gulf of Naples and the Neighboring Seas, sever- 
al monographs toward whic have been already 
completed. 

Constant use has been made of a small steam- 
launch presented to the station by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences in exchange for a workin 
table in the laboratory, to be at the disposal o 
the Academy for ten years. 





CoLasanTI states that he has immersed hens’ 
eggs for two hours in a mixture of ice and salt, 
exposing them to a temperature of 7° to 10°C., 
and ont freezing them solid, They were 
then thawed gradually and introduced into a 
hatching oven, where, after a period of eight 
days, in every instance the normal development 
of the embryo was observable. It would thus 
appear that animal germs possess a very much 
——- resistance to low, and possibly to high, 

rees of temperature than the animals into 
which they develop. 


Of late there appears to have been an unusual 
fatality among African explorers, principally 
from disease and exposure. Among the last 
is that of Captain ELton, who was in charge 
of a party who started from the north end of 
Lake Nyassa and proceeded nearly due north to 
Usekhe, on the Ujiji and Zanzibar caravan road, 
where he died of sun-stroke. 

Another death to be mentioned is that of Mr. 
JoacHImM JOHN MonTeErRo, in Delagoa Bay. Mr. 
MonTEIRO was an Englishman by birth and ed- 
ueation, and, trained as a mining — ist, spent 
most of his professional life in the mineral dis- 
tricts of Angola, as also in short explorations at 
various points from the Congo to Little Fish 
Bay. The results of his labors were published 
in part in a special work, although numerous 
contributions to the scientific journals are on 
record. Even as a naturalist he acquired con- 
siderable eminence, especially by the large col- 
lections of birds and other specimens of natural 
history, the account of which has been duly 
communicated to the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, and elsewhere. His death took place on 
the 6th of January, 1878. 


The March number of PeTERMANN’s Mitthei- 
lungen contains a map showing the probable ap- 
pomanee of Europe during the two ice periods, 
n illustration of a memoir previously published 
in that journal on the distribution of the sedi- 
mentary formations in Europe. 








In a paper by Dupg on the geographical dis- 
tribution of the palm we learn that this up 
of plants was disseminated much more wi ay in 
the earlier Sem ae: times than at present. ry 
first make their appearance in the cretaceous for- 
mations, but seotived their highest extension in 
ley 4 at the middle of the tertiary. In Amer- 
-_ = they occurred far beyond their present 





Dr. FREDERICK Kampr, who has been the as- 
tronomer of Lieutenant WHEBLER’s —s 
expedition, died in Washington on the ° 
March, at the age of thirty-six. Dr. Kampr was 
educated at Bonn, where he became a proficient 
in etic and astronomical study. He emi- 
grated to the United States in 1870, and secured 
a position in connection with the United States 
Coast Survey until 1878, when he joined the — f 
of Lieutenant WHEELER as already mentioned. 
He promised to attain to much distinction as an 
astronomer and observer, and his untimely death 
is much to be lamented 


In Blackwood’s Magazine for March is a tem- 
perate and well-written article on the North 
American Fisheries and the Halifax Commis- 
sion, giving the English side of the question 

nerally, and all the points at issue between 

reat Britain and the United States. It is ap- 
yoruty from the pen of Professor H. Y. Hrnp, 
of Windsor, Nova tia, who was the scientific 
expert on the British side, and an attendant on 
the deliberations of the Convention, 


The Second Annual Report of the State Geo- 
phical and Topographical Survey of New 
ork, in charge of Mr. James T. GARDNER, 
ves an account of the labors of the commission 
uring the year. The necessity for such a sur- 
vey was well expressed by the director of the 
Dudley Observatory, in stating that we have a 
better topographical map of the surface of the 
moon than of the State of New York. The im- 
portance of this subject had been pressed for 
several years, and culminated in the appointment 
of a commission of eminent citizens to prepare a 
lan and cause it to be executed as rapidly as 
e appropriations would permit. They made an 
ex t choice of director in the person of Mr. 
GARDNER, @ gentleman of wide experience in 
such matters, gained principally while connect- 
ed with the surveys of Mr. CLARENCE Kine and 
Dr. HaYDeEn. 

The principal work of the year has been the 
precise determination by —— triangulation 
of points in eleven counties, embracing an area 
of about 3000 square miles; 167 points were lo- 
cated in an area of 1700 miles in seven counties 
alone: the oversee has been one to every ten 
square miles. fty-one monuments have been 

laced in os the boundaries of counties 

is being a very important part of the work of 
the survey. The errors of many positions on 
the map of Schoharie County are shown, these 
being situated, for the most part, from two to 
nearly 6000 feet out of the proper place. The 
report is accompanied by several maps, showing 
the progress of the work, the position of the sta- 
tions, etc. 


Mr. Homer F. Bassett, of the Bronson Libra- 
ry, Waterbury, a wa hag mee a a. 
lar ey that, —s e the 8 
gall insects orth ca a subject of study 

r o— he is about preparing a mono- 
graph of the hymenopterous species especially, 
and invites the transmission of specimens. The 
galls, he states, are most prolific upon the oaks, 














not less than eighty species and varieties bein 
known; the hickories, roses, blackberries, an 
other plants contribute one or more species. 
Special instructions will be furnished by him for 
collecting and transmitting these ogee. It is of 
course very desirable that the plant upon which 
the galls are found should be identified, either by 
the determination of its species or by the trans- 
mission of enough of the leaves, fruit, and flow- 
ers with the galls themselves. Mr. Basser of- 
fers to return the names of any specimens that 
may be sent him. 





A valuable contribution to science is furnished 
in a memoir on the spawning and development 
of the German herring in the East Sea, by Dr. 
Kuprrer. The paper is accompanied by numer- 
ous di 8 showing the appearance of the 
embryo in various stages of development. The 

henomena indicated are in general the same as 

ve been observed in the case of the American 
herring, which is, indeed, so closely related as to 
be scarcely separable as a variety. 

An interesting fact is mentioned in a compari- 
son of the spring herring with those of autumn, 
that the of the latter, with a colder tem- 
perature, 9° to 11° C., and in water of a salinity 
of about two per cent., develo in the same 
period and with the presentation of the same 
simultaneous and successive phenomena as the 

of the spring herring of the Schlei district, 
and which are subjected to a temperature of 14° 
to 20° C., and in water of only five per cent. sa- 
linity. The period of development in both cases 
was about seven days, a few appearing before 
and a few after that period. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Derarts have been received from Cyprus concern- 
ing the burning of the Austrian Lioyd’s steamer 
Sphinz, near Cape Elia, early in March. By this catas- 
trophe five hundred Circassians lost their lives. The 
Sphinz was on her way from Cavalla to Lattachia, with 
about three thousand Circassian on board. On 
March 5 the ship became unmanageable, and a heavy 
sea washed forty refugees from the forecastle. The 
captain could not put back to Alexandretta on account 
of the hatches being open, and the fear that the sea 
wonld fill the hold, the Circassians not allowing the 
hatches to be closed lest they be suffocated. Early in 
the evening smoke was seen coming from the fore 
hatch, the fire having doubtless originated from the 
upsetting of one of the stoves used by the Circassians 
for warmth and cooking. A heavy sea drove the 
Sphinz on the coast, and she sprang a leak. It was 
impossible to work the engines, the fire increased, 
and all efforts to extinguish it were in vain. The cries 
of the refugees are reported to have been terrible. 
When it was plain that the fire could not be quelled, 
it is stated that “the hatches were closed, with the 
consent of the Circassians,” although whether this con- 
sent refers to the victims or those who were saved is 
not apparent. On March 6 the surviving emigrants 
were landed, upward of five hundred having been sac- 
rificed to save the others. The captain and crew fled 
from the wreck, as the surviving Circassians threat- 
ened to murder them. 





Of the 86,000 meters of space allotted to foreign 
countries in the Paris Exhibition, England has 22,000, 
Austria 9600, Belgium 9500, and the United States 500. 
There will be no postponement of the date of opening, 
but it is doubtful if every thing is in order before the 
ist of June. 


The books and prints which belonged to Cruikshank 
are to be sold during April, and his drawings in May. 
Among his sketches are the original designs for the 
famous illustrations to Oliver Twist. His plate, china, 
and other household effects, with a proportion of his 
books, pictures, etc., go to his widow, 


Since the loss of the Hurydice it has been stated as a 
fact that not more than fifteen per cent. of English 
sailors can swim at all, and even many of those are very 
poor swimmers, This is certainly a strange statement. 








It is proposed to build a bridge connecting the two 
banks of the Thames in the vicinity of the Tower. 
The plan is to construct the bridge in one immense 
span, clearing the water at such an altitude that three- 
fourths of the masted vessels will be able to pass un- 
der without difficulty, while the remainder will mere- 
ly need to lower their topmasts. 





A model of the New York Post-office will be sent to 
the Paris Exposition. It was built from the plans, and 
contains 284,000 pieces. It occupied the time of one 
man, working six hours a day, for six years to com- 
plete it. 


The capture of a “‘ black baby whale” off the coast 
of Connecticut, near Bridgeport, caused quite a sensa- 
tion when it was placed on exhibition in that city. It 
is eleven feet long, and weighed one thousand pounds. 
It will probably become an inmate of the New York 
Aquarium. 


An Artesian well in process of boring in Charleston, 
South Carolina, promises to give an abundant supply 
of water to the inhabitants of that city. 











U _ 5 ateatet, ¢ atah hftaichs 
nserg' 4 


gesprecher. This, on the unimpeachable authority of 
a learned exchange, is the name of the phonograph in 
German. It is further remarked that when you wind 
that name on the cylinder, leave it until it gets cold, 
and then grind it out, it usually tears the machine to 
pieces, and strikes the house with lightning. 


Although as yet there has been no glimpse of it, a 
rumor in Paris informs the public that among the jew- 
els lent by Queen Victoria to the Exhibition the world- 
famed diamond Kob-i-noor forts the centre of a dia- 
dem composed of eighty-six enormous gems. The 
Kaudavassy, formerly one of the eyes of an Juuwan 
goddess, valued at £120,000, and which has only lately 
come into the possession of her Majesty, is the centre 
of another diadem. An emerald necklace, said to be 
the finest in the world, is also among these jewels. 


It is strange that so many people can not be made 
to realize that, in matters pertaining to health, what 
is safe and well for one person may be ruinous to an- 
other. In regard to diet, it is frequently an absolute 
truth that “what is one man’s meat is another man’s 

” The same principle is true respecting exer- 
cise, clothing, bathing, and numerous habits of life; 
and it is folly for a person to conclude that because a 
friend is benefited by, or endures, a certain course of 
treatment, that he himself may safely adopt it. Each 











one needs to study his own constitution, and to follow 
such hygienic practices as are found to best suit it. 
Inflexible rules persisted in for the purpose of * hard- 
ening the constitution” have killed many a tender 
child and delicate invalid. 


The mingled blessings and perils of spring are poet- 
ically presented by an exchange as follows: 
“ Welco; onaoen of string beans, 


y 
Welcome, hale and hearty chills, 
Doctors’ physic, doctors’ bills!” 





At Clarksville, the principal tobacco market of Ten- 
neseee, fifty-seven houses were recently burned in the 
most prominent part of the city. The fire was evi- 
dently the work of an incendiary. 





“ There recently arrived at the New York Aquarium 
an orang-outang and four chimpanzees, after a journey 
of more than seven months, from the wilds of Africa. 
It is said that they were received with indications of 
jealousy by the chimpanzee who was left solitary in 
the Aquarium a month or two ago by the death of his 
companion. The new arrivals are older than the first 
specimens brought to this country, the oldest being 
nine years old, and his comrades five. The orang- 
outang is exceedingly flerce as compared with the do- 


cile chimpanzees. 


Extensive preparations are being made to meet the 
great increase of traffic which is expected this year be- 
tween France and England in consequence of the Ex- 
hibition. 








Many Russian officers wear bullet-proof cuirasses 
underneath their coats. Some of these guard the chest 
only, others protect also the stomach. In addition a 
band of the cuirass material is worn within the lining 
of the cap. 


The Japanese Department at the Paris Exposition 
will undoubtedly be very attractive. The department 
will be under the charge of M. Maéda, a gentleman of 
culture and enterprise. The exhibition will represent 
the best work of four-and-twenty of the most influen- 
tial companies engaged in the bronze, lacquer, and 
china manufactures of Japan, and will include a show 
of Japanese trees and flowers, which have all arrived 
in excellent condition, and have been unpacked and 
transplanted by gardeners brought over from Japan 
by M. Maéda. Besides this, the best specimens of 
the Japanese museums will be exhibited. 





An exchange makes this pathetic appeal: 
“Toeman, spare our purse ; 
Raise not your prices higher: 
You’re making matters worse, 
Thus freezing out each buyer.” 





No winter so cold as the last has been known in 
Northern China for nearly twenty years. The sever- 
ity of the weather has greatly intensified th~ suffer- 
ings of the people in some of the famine-stricken 
provinces. Even as far south as Shanghai the ther- 
mometer has been for a long time during the season 
ten or more degrees below freezing-point at night, 


Among the bequests of the composer Rossini are 
two annual prizes, each of 3000 francs ($600), one to 
be given to the author of the musical composition, 
lyrical or religious, which shall most abound in wel- 
ody, and the other to the writer of the most fitting 
words to it in prose or verse, 








When using the eyes continuously the room should 
be cool and the feet warm; there should be plenty of 
light, but it should not come from the front of as, nor 
should the sun shine directly upon the object upon 
which we are working. The page or other object 
should be as nearly as possible perpendicular to the 
line of sight, and not less than fifteen inches from the 
eye. It 1s unwise to read or write before breakfast by 
artificial light, or to read lying down. Using the eyes 
at twilight or when one is debilitated by recent il!- 
ness should be especially avoided. { When the eyes 
are used for a long time continuously or in the exam- 
ination of minute objects, it is indispensable that short 
intervals of rest should be given to them, 

Attention is being directed about this time to the 
artificial production of ice. Nature is uncertain in 
her supplies, and at the South especially a scarcity of 
ice is often severely felt. Various machines have been 
invented for the manufacture of ice, some of which 
have been proved to accomplish a good result. The 
chief points to be considered, of course, are economy 
in making and the production of an article equal to 
natural ice. In Richmond, Virginia, an extensive fac- 
tory is about to be erected for the manufacture of ice 
by a method reported to be both novel and remunera- 
tive. 


A practical joke was played in Berryville, Missouri, 
not long since, which was followed by fatal conse- 
quences, As a man was passing a grave-yard at mid- 
night two men sprang from behind a monument and 
shouted at him. He ran home and went to bed, but 
was so nervous that he could not sleep, and before 
morning died in convulsions. 








Showers of frogs, worms, fish, and the like have been 
reported from time to time as having astonished the 
residents of various sections of our country; and now, 
as a variety, an account comes from Raleigh, North 
Carolina, of a shower of pine bark. Many of the pieces 
of bark were of the size of a mau’s hand, and were seen 
at a great height in the air. 


There are to be fourteen donble stations on the Gil- 
bert Elevated Railroad, which promise to be handsome 
structures, 


A recent statement made by the Board of Excise 
shows that about one-half of the 9000 bar-rooms in thix 
city are unlicensed. An exchange remarks that this 
condition of affairs has not only resulted in an open 
violation of law, but has greatly crippled the resources 
of the charitable institutions, for whose support the 
excise funds are set apart. The police authorities are 
biamed by some for the existence .of so many unli- 
censed places. The fact that over 4000 liquor-dealers 
have been violating the law during the past year is se- 
verely commented upon. On the other hand, the po- 
lice officials declare that they have done their duty. 

the past year they arrested over 2000 liquor- 
dealers for violating the excise Jaw, but these were 
nearly all released on bail, and returned to their illegal 











occupation. 
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THE LILIES. 
SOLOMON. 
“ Benotp the lilies, how they grow:” 
Lo! he on Judah’s throne 
Such royal vestments could not know 
As they might wear alone. 
They toil not, neither do they spin, 
Yet heaven’s glory enters in: 
No taint of earth, no shade of sin, 
The holy lilies bear. 


MARY. 


“ Behold the lilies, how they grow:” 
An angel bends toward earth, 
The wondrous story whispers low 
Of the Messiah's birth. 
The heavenly footsteps press the ground, 
The Jewish maid hath favor found, 
And God’s own glory shines around 
The holy lilies there. 


EASTER, 


“Behold the lilies, how they grow:” 
Hid deep from human eyes, 
They wait through winter’s storm and snow 
Until their Lord shall rise. 
Then in the dim cathedral halls 
Earth’s blossoms line the stately walls; 
The light that on the altar falls 
The holy lilies share. 


THE GATE-HOUSE OF ST. GEORGE. 


tr was noon by the tower clock—the hot, still 
noonofaJuneday. Thegreat gates of St. George’s 
Cemetery stood wide open. From six in the morn- 
ing to six at night they were never closed, wheth- 
er the snow fell or the heated air throbbed over 

the scorched grass. : 

The broad road that led through them radiated 
off into many smaller paths, at this time of day 
nearly deserted. Along one of the most exposed 
of these paths a lady was slowly sauntering, who 
appeared to be no more disturbed by the heat 
than if she had been some tropical flower. Her 
face was very dark, even to the heavy dark eye- 
lashes and the dark shadows under the eyes. It 
was a peculiar face, for it had no radiance like 
others. All the light and heat sunk into it; none 
was given out. She was tall and broad-shoulder- 
ed, with the carriage of one whose strength was 
turned inward against herself. Her eyes were 
cast down in listless fashion, as if there was 
nothing worth raising them for—neither the care- 
fully trained trees, the sleepy flowers, nor the still 
white marble images under whose shadow she 
passed, She came at last to the junction where 
all the paths merged into one. Directly in front 
rose the great entrance gates, with their gray stone 
arches lifting Gothic points toward the sky. Cath- 
arine Leavitt stood still to look at them, the sun 
beating down upon her unprotected head as harm- 
lessly as moeonbeams, From base to topmost arch 
great banners of green swung to and fro, and in the 
many niches stray creepers from the central vine 
clung closely against the rough stone. Two small 
stone lodges stood on either side of the gate, form- 
ing the two bases of the mainarch. One of these 
was a waiting-room for visitors; in the other, 
which was divided off into many tiny rooms, the 
gate-keeper lived, The old man was sitting in 
the door watching his little granddaughter at play. 
He was lame; his wife attended to all the active 
duties of his office. 

Catharine’s eye took in ali the little details of 
the picture, as after her momentary pause she walk- 
ed on again. The child playing in the road, the 
crutches leaning against the old man’s chair, the 
few scattered people waiting in the opposite lodge 
—she saw all these things as one who sees them 
not, yet with a quiet, dreamy pleasure. 

Beyond the gates the white dusty road stretch- 
ed unbroken, except for one little group of black 
figures, who had just turned the curve and were 
coming on rapidly, with a rather confused and ir- 
regular motion. Another large black object was 
bounding along in frontof them. Catharine look- 
ed at them, and fancied for a moment that they 
were violently gesticulating to some one. She 
glanced toward the gate-house, but evidently no 
one there could see the new-comers until they had 
passed under the archway. Even to wonder gave 
her too much trouble in her trance-like state of 
mind, In the act of looking back her eyes fell 
upon the child whose play-ground she was invad- 
ing. It was directly in the path, and she turned 
a little to pass on one side. 

A sudden rushing startled her, the air rung 
with warning cries. The little black group she 
had forgotten for a few seconds resolved itself 
into white, affrighted faces. The object they pur- 
sued was a gaunt wild creature, foam dropping 
from its mouth, madness in its eyes, that came 
on with fearful bounds in a direct line with the 
unconscious child, 

Catharine’s reverie broke up as thin ice breaks 
under a blow. There was no time to snatch the 
child away. She sprang in front of it with one 
quick, stern movement; the next second the dog 
swerved before the tall resolute figure, almost 
brushing her. dress as it passed; the pursuers 

_ were all around her in wild chase. Another min- 
ute and they were rods away, and she heard the 
report of a pistol ring sharply on the air. Then 
all grew quiet, and the deep noon stillness settled 
back again over the marble watchers. 

Catharine stood in front of the child she had 
saved, conscious that people were closing around 
her; conscious that the lame man had d 
himself nearer, and caught the little one in his 
arms; that a gray-haired woman was kissing her 
hands, her very dress, in broken blessing; con- 
scious through it all of an intense awe at the 
thought that her life had been of use to any one 
person. 

That passed, and her every-day mood returned. 
She drew away from the strangers who pressed 

around her, and looked back for the carriage con- 








taining her friends, that ought to have overtaken 
her before now. 

“T am no coward,” she said, impatiently, to one 
excited girl who had come out of the visitors’ 
room. ‘ Why do you praise me as if you thought 
it so strange a thing that I should not be ?” 

The face of a man who stood near by listening 
lighted up at these words, though they left her 
own as still and unmoved as ever. 

. She was very gentle to the old grandmother, 
did not repulse her as she did the rest. The old 
woman led her with shaking hands into the lodge, 
and her to wait there till her friends 
should come. She sat down and looked around 
her. The place was like a doll’s house for size, 
picturesque with its stone window casements and 
diamond panes. It had an air of age, of perma- 
nency, of peace, that went to her very heart. 
What trouble could creep through those gates 
that guarded the place of rest? 

The child came running up to her—the child 
that had played among the graves, and was not 
afraid of them. 

“What is your name, little one?” asked Miss 
Leavitt, gazing intently at the small fair face. 

“ Tsabel Bates,” answered the tiny damsel, with 
all confidence, pulling her hand from her grand- 
father’s to make a sly at the cat’s tail. 

“Tsabel !” repeated Catharine, with a tly 
tremulous voice. “ Do they ever call you Bella?” 

“Grandma calls me Belle,” responded Miss Is- 
abel, turning bright, mischievous eyes up at the 
stranger. 

“T have a friend named Isabel,” said Miss 
Leavitt, in answer to the question in Mrs. Bates’s 
face. “It is not a very common name, and I was 
surprised to hear that your little granddaughter 
bore it. I think that is the carriage coming now,” 
she added, rising and looking out of the window. 

“Dear lady, let me say one thing,” said Mrs. 
Bates, gazing earnestly up into the handsome face. 
“You are over young and fair for trouble ever to 
come to the likes of you, and I pray God it never 
may be ; but old people see hard things sometimes, 
and there’s many a one out in the world rests 
less quietly than they who sleep in those graves 
yonder. It’s a quiet place, and a holy one, though 
too sad for yourself, perhaps. But if ever trouble 
finds you out, promise me, for the child’s sake, 
that you'll come here to us. Those who come in 
here leave cares behind them.” 

She said these last words under her breath, 
with a confidence pathetic in its very superstition. 
ee received this strange proposal quietly 
en 

“For the child’s sake I promise that I will 
come,” she answered, looking around with a quaint, 
sober interest, as if she were actually i 
the place as a possible refuge. “I may come 
soon,” she added, as she saw the carriage stop 
under the gateway, and a face that was very dear 
to her lock out of it. 

The old woman followed her outside. “Tell 
me one thing more—your name,” she entreated. 

“My name is Catharine Leavitt,” answered 
Catharine, turning at the carriage steps and kind- 
ly holding out her hand. 

The same listener—a strong, bronze-faced man 
—who had stood near her before leaned eagerly 
forward at the name, as if he wished to catch and 
remember it. Then the door closed behind her, 


As Catharine entered the a little white 
fluttering creature leaned ly forward and 


caught her hands, “ Kathie, what was that noise ? 
It sounded like a pistol. And, oh dear! how 
could you walk so far all alone? We thought 
you must be lost, when we got to the gates with- 
out finding you. What were you doing in that 
queer little house, and why did you ym he hands 
with that old woman ?” 

“Too many questions, Bella,” said Catharine, 
laughing and touching the soft girlish cheek of 
her friend with a tenderness she never showed to 
any one else, “I went into the queer little house 
to rest a few minutes. It was the gate-keeper’s 
wife you saw. She has a very pretty little d- 
daughter—by-the-way, the child’s name is the 
same as yours, Bella—and she has such a grand- 
motherly way with her that it made me feel friend- 
ly in return.” 

To no one, not even to her nearest friends, did 
she ever say a word more of the scene she had 
passed through, Its danger, heroism, bewilder- 
ing suddenness, remained unknown to them, un- 
suspected by them. Whether this silence was 
due to pride or humility, to regard for Bella, who 
was easily frightened, or to her own natural ret- 
icence, was hard to tell. 

“Miss Leavitt has rather democratic ideas,” 
observed another voice from the other corner of 
the i cool thin voice that even in the 
summer heat carried with it a suggestion of 
icicles. 

“Auntie!” said Bella, appealingly. “Kathie 
hasn’t any ideas at all. You don’t beer her as 
well as I do.” 

“ My dear girl,” remonstrated her friend, laugh- 
ing, “you are hardly more complimentary than 
Mrs. Winslow. I do have an idea now and then, 
but I usually keep it to myself.” 

However well deserved this reproof was, it ir- 
ritated the older lady. 

“Miss Leavitt, I do not doubt the truth of 
what you say,” she answered. “If you were a 
—_ —— frank, and also a little less given to 
making indiscriminate acquaintances, it might be 
better for you and for all of us.” a: 

Catharine did not vouchsafe even a look in re- 
ply. The proud face, the proud bearing, the very 
droop of her eyelids, seemed to repel the insinu- 
ation with a scorn that needed no words. But 
the delicate face at her side was both troubled 
and shaken. 

“ Auntie, don’t!” she pleaded. “TI love Kathie. 
Don’t sdy such things about her. You don’t 
really think them. I know you don’t.” 





The tone of this answer was not an indignant 
siding with her friend, but a weak pleading with 
an offended judge. It had even a hesitating ac- 
cent, as if the speaker were in doubt which of 
the two was right, and sought only to avoid a 

i ble collision. 

Catharine drew away her hands with an ab- 
rupt, haughty movement, and then as suddenly 
melted, when she saw the tears starting into Bel- 
la’s eyes. 

“My poor little pet,” she said, drawing the 
childish face to her shoulder without heeding the 
cold observant watcher opposite. ‘ My pet, it is 
too bad that should quarrel where you 
are. There! look at me and see how sorry I am, 
Bella. In all the years we have lived together 
there has not been a day—not one—that I have 
not kept back the hard words I was tempted to 
speak, for the thought of you. If sometimes I 
make’ you afraid, as I have to-day, remember 
how many thousand times I have forced myself 
to be patient and still for your sake.” 

Strange it was to see how calm her face re- 
mained, while her voice was shaken and trem- 
bling with pathetic earnestness. 

The childish mouth she was watching quivered 
into a faint smile, and she was satisfied for the 

t—satisfied, though such smiles come nei- 
ther of deep love nor of lasting memory. 

Mrs. Winslow sat looking at them with the 
same distrustful eyes. Bella was her niece, the 
one pride and affection of her narrow life. When, 
years ago, Catharine had come to live with them 
at Bella’s urgent entreaty, she had yielded for the 
child’s sake, and because it had pleased her hus- 
band, who was now an old man. But she never 
lost a certain jealousy of the new-comer. In the 
last few years it had hardened into absolute dis- 
like. When Catharine entered society, she saw 
in all the homage paid to her so much detracted 
from the attention due Bella. It was not enough 
that every body loved and petted Bella. In her 
heart Mrs. Winslow knew that if Catharine should 
ever choose to enter into the lists with her friend, 
she had power to do what she pleased. That 
Miss Leavitt never had chosen to do so, that she 
had such tender love for Bella as to make it in- 
credible that she ever would, were facts that did 
not in the least mollify the resentment of Bella’s 
aunt. It was the perception of superior strength, 
whether exerted or not, that she could not endure. 
And so she had never lost the chance of speaking 
a word against Catharine—of late years with too 
much success ; for Bella fully inherited the tradi- 
tional jealousy of the Winslow family. 

Besides these fancies there was another dis- 
turbing cause much more real and present. Old 
Mr. Winslow, in whose hands all the family prop- 
erty rested, and who was expected as a matter of 
course to leave it to his niece, had such an unac- 
countable fondness for Catharine that her influ- 
ence se was —s —— wife and 
niece r. As he grew o! is increased, 
till he could hardly bear to have the girl out of 
his sight. Mrs. Winslow dreaded the day when 
his will should be made known, and could scarce- 
ly forgive Miss Leavitt for being the cause of that 
dread. She never doubted that if this interloper 
could obtain the property she would take it, any 
more than she doubted that her love for Bella 
was a light thing, to be easily cast aside when the 
need for it had gone by. 

Catharine’s girlhood had passed between fits 
of indignant anger at these suspicions, and moods 
of repentant tenderness because love for the one 
she also loved was at the bottom of them. When 
she was a woman, she said to herself, things would 
be better, for then they would know her and trust 





her. 

And now she was a woman, and the shadow of 
these things was closing yet more darkly around 
her. Mr. Winslow, as he descended into his sec- 
ond childhood, was growing, in his fondness for 
her, more and more forgetful of all else. She 
could not help it; she could not even make them 
believe that she tried. One way was open to her: 
to go away altogether. That meant to leave 
Bella—and to lose her; for though she never 
complained of it, she knew that her friend’s love 
was a child’s love. It would not outlive absence 
nor distance. Still the pain would be hers only, 
and it was not so unfamiliar a guest that she 
needed to shrink from it. 

As she thought silently of all this, clear and 
calm, like a refuge from trouble, rose up the im- 
age of the place of rest where day in and day 
out the two old people and the young child watch- 
ed the sunlight streaming across the graves. She 
still thought of it as she ed down into Bella’s 


face, where the long lashes were drooping against 
the soft cheek. She stil! th t of it pa bent 
tenderly to kiss the sleeping , With a prayer 


that no pain of her giving might ever make that 
sleep less quiet, less unconsciously happy. 

But the carriage stopped at the door, and it was 
necessary to wake Bella, who had gone to sleep 
like a baby, lulled by the easy motion. She rubbed 
her _ sleepily even after they stood in the hall 


er. 

“Come, Bella,” said Catharine—“ come to the 
music-room. It is cool there, and I want to talk 
to you a while. Or, if you must look so sleepy, 
you ridiculous child, I will play to you till you are 
in the land of Nod again.” 

“T fear Bella is too tired to be amused at pres- 
ent,” said Mrs. Winslow, frigidly. ‘The drive has 
been too much for her. And she worried about 
you when you were away from is. My love, you 
will be better off in my room while you are rest- 
ing. Miss Leavitt will excuse you, I am sure, un- 
til dinner.” She spoke as if Miss Leavitt were 
some transitory guest, to be treated with ceremo- 
nious politeness, 

Catharine did not answer, but waited for Bella 
to make her choice. This was just what Bella 
disliked most to do; she preferred to have things 
decided for her. Of the two, Mrs. Winslow was 
the more imperative in tone, and she yielded to it 
instinctively, only turning her pretty head, as she 





followed her aunt up stairs, to say, plaintively, 
“ Auntie wants me, you know, and I am tired.’ 
< preg went alone to the music-room, feel- 
ig as if some strong grasp was tightenin, 
her life. The incident an phy on a a. 
tude of such trifles are hard to bear. And she 
remembered the time when Bella would have sided 
with her least wish against the house. 

She longed to be by herself, but when she open- 
ed the door the room was not empty. Old Mr 
Winslow sat rly expecting her return. ; 

“ My little girl has come,” he said, in his feeble 
voice, as she came into the semi-darkness of the 
cool, shaded room—“ my little girl has come, and 
she’s been gone so long! What could the old 
uncle do without her? I sha’n’t be here long, 
Kathie, not long. Don’t you leave me again.” : 

“Indeed, I have to go out sometimes, Uncle 
Winslow,” said Catharine, wearily si into a 
chair. She had long ago fallen into the habit of 
calling him uncle, to please his fancy. 

“No, no,” said the old man, holding her hand 
in both his shaking ones; “that'll never do, [ 
want youhere. It’s not so much to ask. You'll 
find out when I’m gone there’s a long life before 
you, child, and money, money—plenty of money 
—after I'm gone.” 

Catharine tried to get her hand away from him, 
but he would not let it go. She sat still by his 
side, her face = colder and prouder with 
every word he said. It was not the first time he 
had hinted that he meant to make her his heiress, 

“Uncle, you are mistaken,” she said, trying to 
speak gently. “I shall be no better off in money 
after you are gone. I shall be worse off in other 
ways, for I shall have lost a kind friend.” 

Yes, a kind friend ; he had always been that to 
her. She tried to remember it now, though her 
heart almost hated him for his injustice to Bella. 

“No better off!” he repeated, impatiently. 
“You don’t know what you're talking about, 
Kathie. You don’t know what you are to me.” 

“T know what others ought to be to you, Mr. 
Winslow.” 

She tried to remind him by this more formal 
title that she had no claim on him, no real rela- 
tionship to him. He did not notice it in his ex- 
citement. 

“There are no others, I tell you, child ; there is 
nobody in all the world but my little girl. They 
may say what they please. What do we care for 
them, Kathie? All I’ve got will be yours some- 
time. You'll not leave me again while I live?” 

She tore her hand away from him almost sav- 
agely, and rose to her feet, but a choking sob 
kept down the indignant words. He sat looking 
up at her piteously, only bewildered by her anger. 
And he had been so kind to her, this old man, 
who was so unjust to others. With a desperate 
feeling at her heart she tried to make him under- 
stand. 


“Uncle, how can you think of doing any thing 
that would give so much pain to your little girl? 
I have some money of my own already; I do not 
need yours. But that is not the reason at all. It 
is Bella who has a right to it—Bella who is your 
own niece, And I love her better than any one 
else in the world. She will hate me if you do as 
you say, and then I shall never be happy again. 
Promise me—” 

She stopped short in despair. Her words made 
no impression on him at all. He only sat strok- 
ing her hand, and murmuring that she had the 
eyes of the little daughter he had buried long ago; 
she was his own little girl; every thing that he 
had should be hers. She sat silent, a stern re- 
solve growing in her heart. Once, when she look- 
ed up suddenly, she fancied that she saw Mrs. 
Winslow gliding away from the half-open door. 
Whether this was so or not, her friend’s manner 
was changed to her from that day, In vain she 
tried to win back the old confidence; Bella only 
shrank from her, and clung more closely to her 
aunt. 

The bright autumn months wore on, bringing 
with them only one event—Bella’s e ent to 
a Mr. Louis Durant, an old school of Cath- 
arine’s, and once her boyish lover. That was all 
over long ago. “He had for her now, she knew, 
only a strong brotherly affection. All his heart 
was laid at the feet of the fair child-woman he 
worshipped. 

But though Bella knew this well, she chose to 
be jealous. Catharine found that every innocent 
word and look of hers was twisted into a mean- 
ing they were never meant to bear. Finally, when 
a handsome present from her lover was accom- 
panied by a book for her friend, with the inscrip- 
tion, “To his sister Catharine,” Bella’s jealousy 
broke into open words. , 

“My darling,” pleaded Catharine, with the 
pathetic humility she never used to any one else, 
“you know very well that it all happened so long 
ago, when we were mere children. Louis was 
only fifteen years old when he fancied that he 
liked me. I am his sister, he says; but he loves 
you more than twenty sisters. Don’t you remem- 
ber it was only the other day he called you his 
little white angel ?” 

Yes, Bella did remember, but she would not be 
pacified. Day by day she shrank farther away 
from her friend, and her lovely face, with its 
large eyes and babyish rings of soft hair, began 
to wear the look Catharine so dreaded to see 
upon it—the grieved look that she had prayed 
she might never bring there. When she first 
saw that look, all pain seemed to die out of her 
heart for the moment, that it might be left strong 
to carry out the resolve growing up in it through 
so many hard months. 

One night in November, when the first snow of 
the season was falling over the sleepers in St. 
George’s Cemetery, the gate-keeper’s wife, hurry- 
ing home by the path that led between the white 
marble statues, saw the figure of a lady coming 
to meet her through the silent di snow. 
The snow-flakes clung to her dress and lay light- 
ly on her hair like a white consecration. Cover- 
ed by this pitying whiteness, which covered also 
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iet graves around, she came silently on, and 
pet ier hands without a word. The old wom- 
an asked no questions. She took the two tired 
hands, that had just loosed their hold of all that 
was dear to them, in her own, and led Catharine 
home to the little gate-house. ; 

Before they came near they could see the child 
holding open the door for them. The bright light 
shone from behind like a halo round her head. 
She drew back when she saw the stranger, but 
Catharine caught her in her arms, murmuring, 
« Bella! Bella!” to herself many times as she bent 
over the little one on her breast. 

From that day the grave sad woman and the 
happy child were fast friends. When the spring 
cun came again, the two wandered hand in hand 
among the graves. If she saw bright flowers 
growing over them, the child would laugh merri- 
ly; but when the blossoms were white, she only 
stooped and laid her soft face against them, and 
then hurried on again as if she feared to break 
bya word the silence their white purity kept round 

m. 

ont Catharine’s past life seemed to fall from 
her. The pain in her heart could not lift itself 
in presence of the sleepers who had passed be- 
yond pain. There were spots where she liked to 
sit for hours, because there the graves were neg- 
lected, and no one ever came to watch over them. 
The child had also her favorite haunts; these 
were generally the graves of little children, which 
she liked because they were so small, and seemed 
lonely among the larger ones. 

There were long summer days, when Catharine 
watched the morning light breaking across the 
green mounds, and the evening light stealing away 
from them; short winter days, when the snow fell 
deeper and deeper, till at last there was no un- 
evenness on its surface, and rich and poor, aged 
man and little child, were equal beneath that 
whiteness. 

These days grew into years, she scarcely knew 
how. There were changes even in that still place. 
The old gate-keeper and his wife were gathered 
to the assembly of the dead. The little Isabel 

ew into a fair, thoughtful girl; she and her 
husband kept the gate-house after the old people 
were gone. Even there love could enter, as well 
as death, yet Catharine, when she threw the bridal 
veil over the meek young face, fancied that the 
memory of childhood still kept it too calm for the 
bridal brightness. 

Again the years went on, and other children 
played under the gray stone arch—children who 
used to cluster around Catharine, toying with the 
gray hair on her forehead, and asking if it had 
ever been bright like their own. 

Few waves from the outer world reached her. 
She knew, indeed, that Mr. and Mrs. Winslow 
were both dead. The living never came to her, 
but only the dead. When the funeral train that 
carried the old man to his rest swept through 
the gates, she felt less lonely. He had loved her, 
called her his little girl, and he had come to her 
at last. She never doubted that he knew now 
why his little girl had forsaken him. 

Bella inherited the family property ; not long 
afterward she was married to Mr. Durant. They 
came there together sometimes after the death of 
the two old people, and Catharine, unseen, looked 
upon her darling’s unconscious face, and knew 
that she was happy. 

These visits w rarer, stopped altogether. 
The time came when the gates opened to take in 
another child, and Bella’s little girl was laid away 
out of her sight. Catharine wept too when the 
tears fell over Bella’s face, but she went no near- 
er, for Louis stood at his wife’s side, and she read 
in their faces that they were enough for each 
other. She only visited the little grave each day, 
keeping it fair and bright as no other in all the 
place was kept. 

For many years the white lilies grew over it in 
summer, the white snow fell over it in winter, 
and then Bella came again. Her delicate beauty 
gone, her face worn with suffering, the weight of 
years bowing her head, she stood in the place of 
rest, and saw her husband laid by the little child. 

Then Catharine, herself an old woman, went 
and stood at her side, that she might not be 
alone. And the friend who had not needed her 
in happiness turned to her in sorrow. Bella 
knew her at once, though she had not looked 
upon her face since they parted in their youth. 
She held out her hands, and Catharine took her 
in her arms as if the summers and winters lying 
between them were all a dream. 

Like a dream they had faded, indeed. Bella 
had been willful and exacting once: life had 
taught her to be humble. She who had cared 
only for the love of others, now learned that to 
give love was better. In the same old home 
where the two had grown up they lived again to- 
gether, all the blind mistakes, the jarring pur- 
poses, being left far behind. 

But something else that Catharine had forgot- 
ten was yet living. One day there came to her 
& stranger, a man with white hair, into whose 
face she looked bewildered, till gradually his 
words recalled the picture of a bright noon in 
her early youth. He told her how he had list- 
ened when she stood by the old gate-house, hav- 
ing faced death for a child’s sake, and turned 
off all praise by simply answering that it was no 
Strange thing that she was not a coward. 

“TI was a coward myself then,” he said, “ but 
I trust in God I have been braver since. I had 
to choose that day whether I would be an hon- 
orable man or a happy one. It is a little thing 
that turns us when we are young. I heard you 
say, ‘I am no coward,’ and it went to my heart 
that a woman should be braver than I was. I 
heard your name too; I have taught it to my 
children and my grandchildren. I do not know 
Whether I have been more tempted than other 
men, or weaker than other men. I only know 
that twice since that day I have had to fight a 
losing battle, and twice the memory of you and 
your words has made me strong. Catharine—I 





am an old man, and I call you as I have called 
you in my thoughts many years—for wife and 
children, for home and friends, for an honorable 
name among men and a pure conscience before 
God, I thank you next to that God this day !” 

He knelt before her and took her hand, while 
the deep awe that she had felt on that long-for- 
gotten day so filled her heart again, so blessed 
and comforted it, that it kept back all tears from 
her eyes. 

Its memory was with her while she lived; and 
long years afterward the children at the stately 
city house, the children at the humble gate-house, 
neither knowing of the other, used to speak her 
name softly in their prayers, blessing it as only 
a child’s voice can bless. 





REE INDIANS CROSSING THE 
MISSOURI. 


Tue Ree Indians are a small but warlike tribe 
that almost every year take to the war-path 
against the Sioux of the Upper Missouri, although 
their relations with the whites have always been of 
the most peaceful character. Even the squaws, 
it is said, share the military spirit of the men, 
accompany them to battle, and on many oc- 
casions have proved their courage and pluck 
on the field. The men are considered excellent 
shots, and they are among the bravest of war- 
riors. Our artist states that he once saw a band 
of these Indians defeat almost double their num- 
ber of Sioux. 

It was only the day before this sanguinary 
fight that he watched them crossing the Missouri 
in the curiously constructed boats shown in our 
illustration on page 352. These boats are made 
by stretching green hides of cattle over a strong 
wicker frame, and leaving them to dry and hard- 
enin the sun. A coat of tar or pitch completes 
the craft and makes it ready for use, As a rule, 
the squaws do the paddling, while the men at- 
tend to swimming the horses across. 





TRUST BETRAYED. 


Tue scene depicted in our illustration on page 
353 is one which has become too frequent in 
this country within the last few years. Savin 
banks were originally intended to afford the in- 
dustrious poor a safe place of deposit for their 
scanty savings, by which they could lay up some- 
thing for support in sickness or old age, or pro- 
vide for their children. As a rule, no doubt, 
these institutions are honestly and prudently 
managed; but in too many instances the dis- 
honesty or flagrant mismanagement of the offi- 
cials has brought ruin upon a trusted bank, and 
caused great suffering and distress among thou- 
sands of poor and worthy depositors. In some 
cases old men and women have lost the savings 
of a lifetime, and invalids unable to work have 
been deprived of their only means of support, 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


MAY. 
Wednesday, 1.—SS. Philip and James, Apostles, 
Sunday, 5.—S d Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, 12.—Third Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, 19.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, 26.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Thursday, 30.—Ascension-Day. 





A vErY readable letter to the Hvangelist from 
one of the many lady correspondents in Wash- 
ington gives the best account yet furnished to 
the press of the chaplains who have served the 
Houses of Congress. The Rev. Dr. Ducué is 

pularly reputed to have offered in 1777 the 

rst public prayer before that body. Since 1789, 
according to this authority, ninety-six chaplains 
have been appointed, some of them serving, how- 
ever, for a very short period. Twenty-seven have 
been Methodists, twenty-six Presbyterians, fif- 
teen Baptists, six Congregationalists, one Lu- 
theran, one Roman Catholic, and one Unitarian. 
Some of the number have been men of great 
fame; their names would make a long catalogue 
—Bishops M‘ILvarneE and Jougns, and Drs. Dur- 
BIN, Bascom, MAFFITT, SLICER, MILBURN, NEw- 
MAN, SERENO DwicuTt, WaLpo, Cong, CHAn- 
NING, STOCKTON, COOKMAN, and others, whose 
lives are part of our national annals. The cor- 
respondent who has gathered up these facts does 
not note Dr. DurBINn’s chaplaincy. He was at 
the time in the height of his fame. It fell to his 
lot to deliver, in 1 the discourse commemo- 
rative of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of WasHineToN. The power and splen- 
dor of the sermon were so marked that a leading 
Congressman said to the orator: “Sir, you may 
preach many times after this, but you will never 
exceed what you have done this day.’”” Coox- 
MAN was noted for drawing the most vivid of his 
illustrations from the sea, in which he was final- 
ly to be lost. His personal influence as a Chris- 
tian teacher over members of Congress was very 

t. WaLpo was ninety-five years old when 

e did duty as chaplain, but though so aged, he 
was full of vigor. A volume of reminiscences 
of the chaplains to Congress would make most 
interesting reading. 


That beautiful charity, the Flower and Fruit 
Mission of New York, has now had a poe. 
ous life of eight years. Though administered by 
ladies of the great city, the supplies are mostly 
drawn from the surrounding country. During 
the summer of 1877 flowers were received from 
seventy-eight towns, amounting to 73,823 bou- 
quets, and fruits also, which were distributed in 
more than “one hundred hospitals, homes, mis- 
sions, prisons, and industrial schools, besides 
11,000 to the sick in tenement-houses.”” The 
work for 1878 has begun with a social reunion 
held in the hall of the society, No. 239 Fourth 
Avenue, on the 24th of April. 





The accounts of the famine in China, furnish- 
ed in some instances by eye-witnesses, are very 
painful reading. The son of an English clergy- 
man writes from Shanghai: ‘“‘I have seen some 





of these unfortunate famine refugees with only 
a piece of matting round them, the thermometer 
12 above zero, and nothing to eat but a little 
rice water. They have flocked to Tien-tsin and 
Shanghai and other treaty ports in thousands. 
Here you see hundreds of half-starved, nearly 
naked wretches, who have wandered from their 
homes far away. Human flesh is frequently 
sold for food in the famine districts.”’ 


The English ritualists show every disposition 
to defy the courts. The Rev. J. Epwarps, vic- 
ar of Prestbury, suspended by Lord Penzance 
for six months, has continued to conduct relig- 
ious services as usual. Mr. Mackonocuie, of 
St. Alban’s, London, has paid no attention to 
the warning given him. Mr. CoHaxites Woop, 
the president of the English Church Union, has 
assured these clergymen that in resisting the 
law ‘‘ they will have the support not only of the 
Union, but also of many others outside its 
ranks.”” The never-ending battle will, therefore, 
begin again. Both sides can boast of a large fol- 
lowing. The Council of the Church of England 
Working-men’s Society — to support Mr. 
Mackonocaie in resisting the Arches Court, 
and will direct the preparation of a memorial, to 
be sent, when 100,000 signatures are obtained, to 
the Pan-Anglican Synod. 








The anniversaries to be held in New York 
have alre: dy been announced in this Intelligence. 
The American Bible Society will hold its annj- 
versary in Richmond May 9; the Southern Pres- 
byterian Assembly meets in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, May 16; on the same day the Northern 
Presbyterian Assembly will meet in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; the General Synod of the Reform- 
ed Presbyterian Church meets in this city May 
15. The General Council ef the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church opens in Newark May 8. The 
opening of the Southern Methodist General Con- 
aaeee in Atlanta, May 1, has already been 
no 





The question of the compulsory celibacy of 

riests is rapidly approaching a crisis among the 

erman Old Catholics. D6LLINGER is opposed 
to this reform, and if it should be carried, will, 
it is thought, withdraw from the Old Catholic 
body. The other great leaders take the same 
view as DOLLINGER, but em | the congrega- 
tions there is a wing determination to carry 
the point. A petition to the Synod, which meets 
this year, from the Old Catholic congregation of 
Mannheim, has received the support of thirty- 
five other congregations. The party of advance 
is particularly strong in Baden. The Old Cath- 
olics of German-s ng Switzerland have form- 
ed a General Conference, which will meet three 
times each year. Its object will be to promote 
the extension of their cause by providing lectur- 
ers and pastors, and publications in the period- 
ical press. 





The es allocution of March 29 to the car- 
dinals indicates that Lzo XIII. will not carry 
forward the policy of his pootenensee, and may 
even try to undo some of the work of the reign 
of Prus IX. The usual tribute of respect to the 
late Pope was given; the loss of the temporal 
wer was, however, named in very mild terms, 
he Apostolic See, said Lzo XIII., in conse- 
uence of this loss, ‘‘can not at all enjoy the 
ll, free, and independent exercise of its pow- 
er.” Nor does the ae ee a pur- 
pose to w war upon y for the recove 
of the Papal | States, P The most significant en 
sage of the allocution, however, is that in which 
the relations of the Sacred College to the Pope 
are traced. Lzo finds the model of the College 
in the Council of Seventy instituted by Moszs. 
‘*He wishes the cardinals’ (we quote from the 
report of the London Times) “ to be his by-stand- 
ers and fellow-laborers; and lest these words be 
thought unmeaning, he expresses all the reliance 
he puts on their wise counsel, trusting and beg- 
ging that it may never fail him. He adds that 
t was the dearest wish of the Council of Trent 
that the administration of the Church should 
rest on the Council of Cardinals.” This is taken 
by some to be a side thrust at the new dogma of 
papal infallibility. No reference is made in this 
address to the decree of the Vatican Council or 
to the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 





There appears to be no doubt of the confirma- 
tion by the Standing Committees of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal dioceses of the election of the Rev. 
Dr. Bureess as Bishop of Quincy, Illinois, and 
of that of the Rev. Grorcs W. PETERKIN as 


Bishop of West Virginia. 


Mr. Moopy’s temperance meetings (held on 
Fridays) are as remarkable in New Haven for 
their power as they have been in other cities. 
They are attended by thousands; and the expe- 
riences told are of deep interest. Several re- 
formed men declared very positively that through 
the influence of religion their old appetite had 
disappeared. Dr. CuYLER at one meeting cau- 
tioned them against delusion on this point, but 
they adhered to their testimony notwithstanding. 








For eighteen years the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Chicago has maintained an em- 
ployment bureau, where from 3000 to 5000 boys 
and men have been helped to find employers. 
The first year after the great fire 15,000 men 
were enabled by it to get work. A Chicago pa- 

r says: ‘‘Many of the Western and Southern 

tates have patronized this office. Employers 
every where, in city and country, have confident- 
ly relied on the bureau for the selection of book- 
keepers, salesmen, clerks, mechanics, and busi- 
ness men ,. No charge is made for its 
services. This is Christianity in its most prac- 
tical form. 





A commission of cardinals, muperates to con- 
sider the duty of Italian Catholics in regard to 
Parliamentary elections, have counselled them 
to take part in such elections and to accept seats 
in Parliament. This will involve the necessity 
of taking oath to support the national constitu- 
tion. The advice is another sign of a more con- 
ciliatory spirit in the papacy. 


The English Church Association, which has 
for its object the suppression of ritualism, held 
its annual meeting in London during March. 
Fifty-four branch societies were reported as 
having beer added during the year; the total 
number of branches is now 334. The work of 
the year includes the exposure of the Priest in 








Absolution, both before the public and in Parlia- 
ment; the anti-confessional meeting in July last, 
and the anti-confessional memorial ; the lega 

roceedings in the Prestbury, St. James's, 8t. 

edast’s, and other cases; and numerous lect- 
ures and publications. The Association is car- 
ried on with an expenditure of about $35,000 


per year. 


The 75,000 Indians allotted to the Indian Ter- 
ritory are not dying out—that is very certain. 
Of the whole number 16,000 are Cherokees, 
11,000 Creeks, 2500 Seminoles, 16,000 Choctaws, 
and 5000 Chickasaws. With them are 5000 ne- 
groes, formerly slaves, and whites, numbering 
several thousand, who are traders, teachers, la- 
borers, ete. The Baptists have the most church 
members among the tribes; next come the South- 
ern Methodists. Much of the teaching and of 
the preaching is in the English language. These 
Indians make slow progress in the arts of civil- 
ization, but still it is progress. 








Several churches are said to be organizing in 
Michigan on a no-creed basis. The formula to 
which the members subscribe is the followin 
only: ‘We hold that Christianity is not belie 
merely, but rather a life; that the sayings of 
Christ are the plainest possible statement of re- 
ligious truth, and constitute the only true the- 
ology; and that any person who believes and 
a tries to live in accordance with those 
sayings is entitled to church privileges.” 





Dr. EDMOND Dg Pressensi, in one of his in- 
telligent letters to the English papers, ascribes 
to the working classes of Paris much higher 
qualities of character than they are generally 
sup to possess. ‘In an intellectual point 
of view, and in warmth and generosity of heart, 
they are,”’ he thinks, ‘‘really remarkable. It 
must be said, also, that they are but little ad- 
dicted to habits of intemperance, and the drunk- 
enness which was such a grievous evil during 
the siege and under the Commune is now but 
seldom seen. Religiously, the populace of Paris 
are more and more averse to Catholicism. Doubt- 
less, in their ignorance of true Christianity, the 
people seem to repudiate it; but when it is pre- 
sented to them, lovingly and apart from any 
connection with the Catholic Church, it finds 
ready access to their hearts.” It is a pity that 
the French Protestants are so hopelessly at va- 
riance with each other as to unfit them for effi- 
ciently presenting Christianity, ‘apart from the 
Catholic Church,” to their countrymen. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Lowe t man, who lost his good character some 
time —, ws severely hauled over by some of his 


former f “T know it, boys. I know my char- 
acter’s gone; lost entirely. And,” he added, rather 
pointedly, “it’s too confounded , for it was the 


only one in the place worth saving.” 





A Worp to Torrrs.—Don’t complain so much of 
your luck, It’s all in your rye. 





Brown's wife went to the dentist's lately and took 
e new Ss no y, nor is she 
gas. Th set of teeth i t is sh 
ag Ad and so there has been peace tn the Brown fam- 
| ‘or several days. As Brown joyfully remarked, 
“ Her mouth is closed for repairs.” 


“Do they misa you at home ?” he asked, as she folded 
and put away a letter she had just received from her 
mother. “ Never,” she answered ; “ they call me‘ Sis.’” 








A young man of twenty recently took to wife a 
Pennsylvania widow of fifty, the sole proprietress of a 
couple of petroleum wells. Of him it may be truly 

that he loved not wisely but two well(s). 





A Yankee photographer presented a revolver at the 
head of a gentleman who was sitting for his photo- 
graph, with the cheering remark: “ My reputation as 
an artist is at stake. u don’t look smiling, I'll 
blow your brains out.” He smiled. 


Sma. Bor (entering shop). “I want a pepnyworth 
o’ canary-seed.” 

Suor-krerer (who knows the boy). “Is it for your 
mother ?” r 

Smaxt Boy (contemptuously). “ No; it's for the bird.” 








“Aw! from Titusville, I see,” said the magnificent 
hotel clerk to the guest who had just booked. “ You 
are in oil, I take it?” ‘In oil!” thundered the farm- 
er. “No; do you suppose I’m a sardine ?” 





No matter if a man does say he wants to be an an- 
I, it is al safe to have the name of a good in- 
lorser on the back of his note. 





The following conversation took place recently in a 
hotel: “Waiter!” “ Yes, Sir.” “ at’sthis?” “It's 
bean soup.” ‘“‘ No matter what it has been ; the ques- 
tion is, what is it now ?” 





Religious papers are discussing the question, “How 

shall we interest the young at church?” Offer tickets, 

for admission to the first circus of the season, to 

such boys as are most punctual and regular in attend- 
ance. 





A Detroit My na an umbrella, with a cord tied to 
it, in a public y. Eleven persons thought that 
that umbrella was theirs, and carried it with them the 
le: of the string. They then suddenly ps it, 
and went off without once_looking back or stopping 
to pick it up again. 


Why is a doctor better taken care of than his pa- 
tients 7—Because, when he goes to bed, somebody is 
sure to rap him up. 








The young man paced the lor, 
While r 5 was cleanin; tor teeth : 
And he thought of the brilliant dollars 


Of the daddy who would bequeath. 
The old man sat on the counter, 
With his head between his hands, 
And rejoiced that his girl had a lover 
Who would help him to meet his demands. 


Both mistaken. 


“What's honor ?” asks Falstaff. That's easy. Any 
woman who sits behind another woman in church can 
tell what’s on her in two minutes. 

—_— oo — ise 

“T was not aware that you knew him,” said Tom 
Smith to an Irish friend the other day. ‘* Know him!” 
said he, in a tone which comprehended the knowledge 
of more than one life—*I knew him when his father 
was a boy.” 


“Can you tell me where Washington’s Monument 
is ?” asked a rural gentleman in Charles Street, Baiti- 
—— Ly’ x, mn -y-* tal — 4 = 

rson ral r 
fand you'll see it.” Re Well, I hev lifted my eyes,” sald 
the rural party, looking his informant calmly in the 
face, “ an’ I don’t see nuthin’ but a darned old fool.” 
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PROBABILITIES. 


WASHINGTON.—Frequent Southerly breezes, oceasionally growing stronger, and at times threatening to become a perfect hurricane. In the present state of the 
atmosphere these squalls may be constantly expected. 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


Lorp Satissury, who recently succeeded Lord 
Dersy as Foreign Secretary, brings to the con- 
sideration of his duties an intellect of no mean 
capacity, matured and trained to diplomacy 
through the lower to the higher grades of office, 
while his conduct as Indian Secretary fully shows 
his capacity for work. Added to these facts, it 
must not be forgotten that the ] influences 
are altered by the changes in the office of Foreign 
Secretary, for while a friendly feeling existed be- 
tween the Earl of Derby and Count Scuovva- 


LorF, it is no secret that Lord Sazispury hates 
General Icnatierr, if only for his duplicity when 
the English representative was in Constantinople, 
it having been boasted at all social gatherings by 
‘se Russian general that he had wormed impor- 
‘ant state matters out of the English marquis by 
means of the conversational powers and fascina- 
ung manners of Madame IenaTiEFF—a boast 
Which the new Foreign Secretary warmly resent- 
ed and has never forgiven. 

It is well known that family characteristics re- 


and the present head of the Satissury family is | Bill brought in by his chief and Lord Bracons- 


a strong example of this. Descended from Sec- 
retary Sir Ropert Ceci, younger son of the cele- 
brated Lord Burixeicu, who was a man of con- 
siderable ability, possessing great knowledge of 
affairs and immense powers of application, at the 
same time cantankerous and cynical in his dispo- 
sition, Lord Satissury inherits most of these per- 
sonal qualifications ; but in one important partic- 
ular be differs materially from his :ncestor. Sir 
Ropert Cecit had the reputation of being a self- 
seeker, who never sacrificed his personal interests 








Produce themselves through many generations, 


to a sense of duty, or did a service without a hope 





FIELD (then Mr. DisnazEui). Lord Cranporng, the 
title the marquis bore, was at that time a com- 
paratively poor man, and the salary attaching to 
the office of Upper Secretary of State for India 
was believed to be a consideration. Neverthe- 
less, he did not hesitate a moment, but promptly 
abandoned office and emolument at the dictate of 
conviction. 

The present Marquis is the third in the line, 
having succeeded his father in 1868. He was 
born in 1830, and educated at Eton and Christ- 
church, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


of an adequate return, whereas the present Mar- 
quis of Salisbury has undertaken numerous duties 
from no other motive than a desire to be useful, 
and has shown that he knows how to subordinate 
interest to principles. The first he exemplified a 
few. years ago by assuming the thankless post of 
chairman of the Great Eastern Railway, the af- 
fairs of which were then in a hopeless state of 
confusion, and the second he illustrated by retir- 
ing from Lord Dersy’s ministry, in 1867, in com- 
pany with Lord Carnarvon and General Prez, 
when he found he could not support the Reform 





1850, and M.A. and Fellow of All-Souls three 
years later, He was Secretary for India, 1866-67, 
and again in 1874—78, and was elected Chancellor 
of Oxford University on the death of the late Earl 
of Derby in 1868. First as Lord Ropert Ceci, 
and afterward as Viscount Crannorneg, the Mar- 
quis represented Stamford from 1853 until his 
accession to the peerage. The Marquis is Depu- 
ty-Lieutenant for Middlesex and chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for that county, to which latter 
office he was elected in 1874. He is also a D.C.L. 
of Oxford University, and a Privy Councillor. 
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A TRUE SHARK STORY. 

Ir may not be generally known that in that 
playful marine acrobat, the porpoise, the shark 
possesses an implacable enemy that will permit 
no intrusion on its feeding grounds. The writer 
first learned this fact from two old and experi- 
enced fishermen when out on a fishing excursion, 
one lovely August day, off Squan Beach, New 
Jersey. It came out in the course of a story, 
which is here given as it was told in the boat. 

The fishermen were serious and quiet men, 
watchful and ready ; and I noticed that they not 





only used no profane expressions themselves, 
but appeared to be annoyed and distressed at the 
occasional strong expletives that escaped me un- 
der the exasperating excitement of losing a fine 
fish from the hook after hauling it to the surface. 
Somewhat surprised at demeanor I had not been 
accustomed to in “toilers of the sea,” I ask- 
ed them at last if any thing was the matter. 
They replied, very respectfully, that being relig- 
ious men and members of the Methodist Church, 
they felt pained by every thing approaching the 
sin of profanity, and that if I would listen they 
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would tell me the stogy of their remarkable de- 
liverance from death, which resulted in their con- 
version, It was as follows: 

“Some ten years ago we were hard drinkers, 
swearers, wild surf-men, and fishermen. We 
never entered a church, and cared neither for 
God nor devil. 

“On a fine Sunday morning in August, 1867, 
we started at daylight for this very reef of rocks. 
With plenty of bait, we looked for four or five 
hundred-weight of sea-bass, flounders, and black- 
fish, At first we pulled them up as fast as our 
lines touched bottom; then we had not a single 
bite. Surprised, we stood up and looked around, 
preparatory to changing our ground. To our as- 
tonishment the water was alive with sharks. We 
commenced: pulling up our anchor, when a@ sav- 
age fish rushed to the bow of the boat and bit 
the rope in two. Then we hoisted sail, but the 
moment we put the steering oar in the water sev- 
eral sharks began biting it in pieces. So we were 
compelled to take in sail, and drift. We were in 
the midst of a school of sharks two miles long 
and half a mile broad. They were of all sizes, 
from six feet long to twelve or fourteen. They 
swarmed around our boat, and dashed it one- 
third full of water with their tails. We had to 
bail, one with his hat, and the other with the bait 
pail. Every moment some big fellow would put 
his nose almost on our gunwale, while his yellow 
tiger eye glared ferociously at our pale faces. 
One shark dashed at the boat and seized one of 
the side planks, and almost shook us out of our 
seats. Fortunately his teeth broke off, and away 
he went with a bleeding jaw. In a moment he 
was torn in pieces and devoured. Then the 
school turned toward us again. 

“We were in despair, and never expected to 


see shore. We could not sail, we could not row, 
and were drifting out to sea. Finally, Charley 
said, ‘ Bill, we are in an awful muss. Let us see 


if God will help us.’ We knelt down, and I 
prayed for help, confessed our sins, and promised 
amendment and repentance. We had hardly fin- 
ished before we saw a great school of porpoises. 
They hurled themselves out of the water, jumping 
twenty feet at a bound. Soon we were in the 
midst of them. The sharks started out to sea, 
but the porpoises were too quick. They bit and 
tore the sharks fearfully. Sometimes three por- 
poises would have hold of one shark. Then they 
jumped out of the water and fell heavily on these 
tigers of the ocean. The fight continued for 
miles, and we were saved. We rowed safely to 
shore, and became professors of religion; gave up 
drinking, swearing, and all vices. We have great 
respect for porpoises, and believe that if they were 
not so plentiful, New Jersey shore would swarm 
with sharks, and then good-by to fishing and 


bathing.” 





A JEALOUS ELEPHANT. 

Tue following amusing account of the pranks 
of a jealous elephant is taken from the corre- 
spondence of an English merchant in Rangoon: 

“Some male elephants have no tusks. These 

are called hines by the Burmese. The most pow- 
erful animal I ever had was one of them. He 
was very tall, and in strength a perfect Samson 
among elephants. An incident in his history is 
worth relating. Samson had fallen into a ca- 
pricious mood, under the influence of a little 
siren belonging to the herd, and in a fit of 
jealousy he frightened all the others so thor- 
oughly one night that they broke their fetters 
and made a bolt of it out of the timber-yard, 
with Samson iu pursuit. One unfortunate mem- 
ber, who was on the sick-list at the time, and had 
an impediment in his walk, was bowled over and 
trampled on several times, and was never fit for 
any thing but the hospital afterward. The others 
took to the jungle, and it cost some money to re- 
cover them. Samson remained in possession of 
the timber-yard for three whole days, no living 
thing daring to venture near him. At the end 
of that time he walked off with his companion 
one night to the jungle, and selected a spot for 
his future residence close to a mud pool. 

“ For some days he made raids upon the adjoin- 
ing gardens, eating up the fruit trees without com- 
punction ; and in revenge for some opposition he 
met with from a market-gardener who did not 
appreciate his new neighbor’s high-handed way 
of doing things, levelled his hut to the ground. 
Things were beginning to get serious. Claims for 
damages became unpleasantly frequent, and it 
was absolutely necessary to put a stop to his dep- 
redations. Accordingly, I sent out a deputation 
of elephants to wait upon him, with picked men 
as drivers and attendants, for the purpose of 
bringing him to reason. There were ten elephants 
altogether, the senior member being a very patri- 
archal-looking animal, with an immense pair of 
tusks—the one, in fact, who was always employed 
to settle difficulties among the juniors, and in this 
capacity he had been uniformly successful. When 
the deputation arrived at the spot, Samson was 
enjoying his morning bath in the mud, and they 
surrounded him. The patriarch, with the chief 
mahout driving, and another good man and true 
behind him, for the purpose of supplying any 
lack of moral courage that might manifest itself 
under trying circumstances, was taken nearest to 
the renegade. His sweetheart was quietly brows- 
ing ainong the bamboos close by. The moment 
Samson realized the situation he made a rush 
from the bath at the patriarch, who, forgetting 
his wonted dignity of manner, turned tail and 
bolted. The hook and the spear with which the 
drivers were armed alike failed to restore courage 
to the leader. On he went, tearing through the 
jungle, the branches of trees and thorny creepers 
making sad havoc with the persons of the men on 
his back. His bad example demoralized the whole 

force ; they fled for their lives, every one of them. 
At last it came to be a race between Samson and 
the patriarch, the other elephants having made lat- 
eral tracks for themselves, and got clear of danger. 





When it came to close quarters between the two, 
the mahou, thinking discretion the better part of 
valor, laid hold of the branch of a tree as he pass- 
ed, and held on, leaving the other man to his fate. 
In a very short time he too was unseated, but in 
an involuntary manner; the elephant shot under 
the branch of a tree which did not afford space 
for the man to pass under as well, and he was 
swept to the ground. He was able, however, to 
elude the pursuer, who was so eager to get at the 
four-footed fugitive that he took no notice of the 
fallen rider as he crawled along into the thick 
jungle. 

“Fortunately no life was lost in this most ex- 
citing adventure. Even the patriarch~got off 
scot-free. When tired of the pursuit, Samson 
returned to his rural retreat. The deputation 
got home in the evening more frightened than 
hurt. I administered chlorodyne with much suc- 
cess to those whose bruises and lacerations be- 
spoke a sleepless night; and it has since been 
regarded as a specific for patients suffering from 
cutaneous diseases and nervous excitement.” 





Proressor Brot, the lecturer on Cookery, says 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful.—{ Com.] 
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SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
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Old Post- Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 
description to SIM 
“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 





One bait willcatch 
Twenty Fish. 
No. x, for ordinary ,smallgame, &c. 39c. 
No. 2: forlarge Sah, » musk-rats, &c. 75C 


Sent by mail. Send two 8-cent stamps 
Sole Mfrs., for Catalogue of Fishing- 
Tackle, Base Ball, and Sporting Goods, 
FISH & SIMPSON, 182 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


Persian Khennaline, 


The marvellous instan' HAIR STAINER, 
chan undesirable shades, &c., to not only a 
dark brown or black, but also a tiful light brown 
or blonde, oe injurious, as it is the juice 
of an Indian root. ow it to your — 
est testimonials. Price $1 50 and #1 per Box, at 


L. SHAW’S 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 


Manufacturer of 
C. STEHR, Manufscturer of 
Pipes & © 


¥ Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.W. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


HOLCOMB’S Improved Acoustic 
Patent Appied For. TELEPHONE 
For short lines the best and cheapest Speaking Tele- 
hone manufactured. I havea test line of over 1 mile 
n length that transmits the voice with such power as 
to be heard distinctly in all parts of an ordinary room. 
Illustrated circulars for —, Address 
J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


my ow Sockets FOR 
Gane OROIDE WATCHES $8 to $25each. Equal 
to Gold. Send for Circular. COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N.Y. Box 3696. 


5() LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 18¢. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
sent by mail on receipt of Nuva Cznrs, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


6 5 Mixed Card 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. 


























with name, 10c. and stamp. 
C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


Vol. 2 New and Original Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and etait Pi 2 to Working 
100 Quarto 


WOODWARD’S ORNAMENTAL AND FAN- 
ps ALPHABETS. The finest ry on Letters 
use 


WOODWARD’S ARTISTIC DRAWING 
STUDIES. A Drawing-book for Art Students 
and Schools. Adapted to all ages and all condi- 
tions of progress. 

HEADS. id....$1 50 | ANIMALS, postpaid.. 150 

FIGURES, peptpaid $1 00 FOLIAGE, postpaid.. 100 
Or complete in One Bound Volume, Eighty Quarto 

Plates, postpaid, $6 00. 

WOODWARD’S 75 DESIGNS FOR THE 
FRET-SAW. Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Order by postal card. Free Catalogue of Archi- 
coctaunal and Agricultural Books. - - 

GEO, E. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
136 Chambers St., New York. 


Unique designs 
I 


N 
BRASS, NICK- 
EL, WALNUT, 
AND EBONY. 
Special designs and 

shapes 
Made to Order. 








T. & J. MERSEREAU, 
M rs of 


w.T. 
321 Broadway, 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 


FOR COUNTRY PEOPLE: Farmers, Vil- 
lage Folks, and all who cultivate a garden 
or own a country home. 


20 Pages, handsomely illustrated. 


The work of the field, the pleasures of social inter- 
course and of out-door a good literature, 
= fun, and all the news, will be commingled in Taz 

‘ounTRY Home as the demands of real life require. 

From experimental work on our own and other 
farms, able writers will teach the lessons so 
from nature. Experienced, successful farmers, fr 
deners, and stock men will draw lessons from their 
experience in teaching the “‘ How to Do.” E. C. Gard- 
ner, B. G. Northrup, and others write on Village Im- 

, Home Adornment, 
and Architectur 


e. 
Send a postal card for circular, or 8 postage stamps 
for sample copy. Mention Tas Papgs. 
Address THE COUNTRY HOME, 
(P. O. Box 3039.) 823 PEARL ST., NEW YORE. 


DRY GOODS! 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
of Boston the Lergest and Oldest Dry Goods 
Housein New England. Weare now offering our 
immense stock at retall, at prices lower than were 
ever quoted at wholesale before the War. These 
unparalleled bargains have crowded our im- 
mense stores with customers from 























ever offered 
America. Send at once for our new Catal 
complete in every detail of description and = 5 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Mention this paper. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Miss ROSE DURFEE, 
Studio Building, 51 West 10th Street, New York, 
AGENT TO STUDIOS, 


Also of American Society of Painters in Water Colors, 
and National Academy of = in Exhibi- 
tions of 1877 and’78; and 
Art Exposition of 1877. 
Miss Durfee will negotiate sales of pictures, at prices 
advan us to naam under sanction of the a 
signed Artists: Albert Bierstadt, Eastman Johnson, 
os. LeClear, M. F. H. DeHaas, J: J 
tee, Wm. H. R. W. Hubbard, J. G. Brown, 
Wm. Hart, Sanford R. Giffo: H. Beard 
Page, Seymour J. Guy, Jas. D. 


such orders, Miss Durfee can have 
counsel of the best art judgment of New York. 


BOYS ,37 MEN, LOOK ! 


FAVORITE 
Self-Ink’g Press$16 
Presses @3 to $200. 
Send 10c, for 125 page 
book: Presses, Type, Cuts, &c. 
illustrated. Worth @1. 
GORHAM & CO. 
Boston, Mass, 
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LACE SHADES 


For windows, which are now so fashionable, are a re- 
markable combination of —— and utility, and it 
is a curious fact that age and wear add to their rich- 
ness. Those manufactured by 
J. C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anv 446 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK, 

Are not only very superior to the imported in appear- 
ance, but also in utility, as they do not require an- 
other shade behind them to exclude the light. 

Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 
Shades is the largest and most varied in the world. 











25 CARDS 2% styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c., with name. i 7 HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y, 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 








GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 


HPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA, 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & Co. 


HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, ’ 
LONDON. 








A splendid opportunity to acquire @ valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Hal Hour Series 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Special Inducements to Private Buyers, 
25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5, 


15 CENTS EACH, 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Constantinople. By James Bryce. 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
Brother Jacob—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. Jamea 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. Robinson. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
Diendonnée By Geraldine Butt. 
Oliver Cromwe.. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope, Illustrated. 


25 CENTS EACH. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 
Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr'd by Grace Bigelow. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Shepherds All aud Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
My Lady’s Money. By Wilkie Collins, 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. W. Capes. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
English Literature: Romance Period. E. Lawrence. 
English History. Early England. 
English History. England a Continental Power. 
English History. Rise of the People. 
English History. Tudors and the Reformation. 
English History. Straggle ag’st Absolate Monarchy. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 

(GF A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage free. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN Squars, New York. 
ELECTRO GOLD WATCHES. 
STEM WINDERS, 
HUNTING CASES, 
ANCHOR ae 
Accurate, durable and teed to stand any test for 
10 Tews, caly $15. Ladies’ and Gent's Key Winders, $12. 
Over 1000 of these elegant Watches have been purchased 


and are the most SATIS. . REMIT 
by wot CUOER, PUeC 0H GEuNPy or the Watches wl 
sent on receipt of $6, balance be 6.0, D. with privilege of 


on re purchase. 

F.C. MILLER & C0., 125 FULTON STREET, NEW TORE 

Magnificent Vest Chains, rolled gold, very elegant, 

heavy and finest goods from $2 to $10. Ladies’ Chains, 
same quality from $3 to $12. 


711 OOD»S Patent Cage Awning protects and shields 
M the bird. For calc by all cage dealers. Price Ly 
cents. DEPOT, 582 Hudson Street, N. fe 


[0 ROSES MAILED FREE ror $f 
Gplentid constmentet Fasmontee® 
= Address, 8 cent ° 
e. 
SON 
Tg te Bg te | 
FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
2 FANCY Cards, Snow tasceu Card Go.,Nassen,,N.Y. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 
Illustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclosing 
10 cents to 
“S JOHN ROGERS, 
ee 1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 








ESS and CATARRH.—A Lad 
DE suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was oured by a simple Indian Her 


ple Remedy. 
gratitude her to send the recipe, 
eyapaty se Preimilariy afficted. Address 
MRS. LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
60 DEGALCOMANIE, a, nee PICTURES, 
or Jar res, —all postpaid. 
J.W. iMZELL, W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ........ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Me candens 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, On€ year........secseeececereeees 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+.-.. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Faeanxirn Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Macazuvz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazaz, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrwz, 21 volumes 
of the Wzexzy,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per's Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werx ty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealers, Ropeddlig 
Expenses paid. Permanent em 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & co. 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


40 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Me. 


95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


WANTED S20 22 


85 to $20 Rasiele Serseon & Cos Portus, Me 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 

selling articles in the world ; one sample 

Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 

4 5 Mixed Cards, Extra Nice, with name and Card 
Case, 18. C.G. Havens & Co., West Meriden, Ct. 


TRIX Novelties, Notions, Illustrated Catalogue free 
4 to Agents, Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass, 


9 5 Fun Cards,10c. 20 Comic Devil Cards,13c. 20 Trans- 
<© parent, 18c. Outfit 10c. Sxavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 


a ya oe 
wo 

Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Go., Chicago. 

Mixed Carde, with name, in case, 13c. 25,no 2 alike 

50 10c. Outfit 10c. Atwater Bros., Forestville, Conn. 


iness stri itimate.Particulars free 


















































ROLFE'S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M., 


FORMERLY HEAD MASTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Merchant of Venice. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Tempest. 
Shakespeare’s History of King Henry the Eighth. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Czesar. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Second. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. 


Shakespeare’s History of King Henry the Fifth. 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 
Gray’s Select Poems. 

Mailing Price, per vol., 70 ets. Introduction, 45 cts. Exchange, 87 cts. 





In the preparation of this edition of the English classics it has been the aim to adapt them 
for school and home reading, in essentially the same way as Greek and Latin classics are edited 
for educational purposes. The chief requisites of such a work are a pure text (expurgated, if 
necessary), and the notes needed for its thorough explanation and illustration. 

Each of Shakespeare’s plays is preceded by an introduction containing the “ History of the 
Play,” the “Sources of the Plot,” and “Critical Comments on the Play.” 

The Gotpsmira contains Macaulay's Life of the Poet, with selections from other memoirs 
by Thackeray, George Colman, Campbell, Forster, and Irving. These are followed by the com- 
plete text of The Traveller, The Deserted Village, and Retaliation. 

The Gray contains the Hlegy Written in a Country Churchyard, the two great Pindaric 
Odes, The Progress of Poesy and The Bard, with the Odes On the Spring, On the Death of a 
Favorite Cat, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College, and To Adversity. The poems are prefaced by 
the Life of Gray, by Robert Carruthers, from the last edition of the ia Britannica. 

These works are specially adapted for use in high schools, academies, and colleges, and for 
students in English Literature. 





From Hiram Corson, Professor of Anglo-Sazon and English Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In the way of annotated editions of separate plays of Shakespeare, for educational purposes, I know of 
none quite up to Rolfe’s. 

From New England Journal of Education, 

This is another volume [Richard II.) of that admirable series of English Classics which has been so ably 
edited by Prof. Rolfe. We are glad to see this noble play of Shakespeare's in such beautiful dress. Richard 
II. is not so generally read as the former volumes in the series—Merchant of Venice, Tempest, Henry VIIL., 
and Julius Cesar; and yet no real student of Shakespeare will ever forget to read and re-read this grand old 
drama. The text is preceded by copious comments selected from Coleridge, Ulrici, and Gervinus. Eighty 
pages of notes follow the text of the play. These notes are characterized by the same discriminating 
judgment, accurate scholarship, and sympathetic appreciation of the great dramatist as was shown in the 
preceding volumes of this series. They are numerous, but pithy, well adapted to a practical drill of the 
class-room, and supply all that is necessary for instruction and suggestion, without discussion of minor 
points, which detracts so much from the merit of ordinary text-books. We sincerely hope and trust that 
these little volumes, with their carefully edited texts, fall explanatory notes, beautiful print and illustrations, 
may gain still greater popularity. The use of such books puts the study of English literature upon its only 
true basis—that is, the thorough study of the text itself of a great author. 


From Hon. Epwaxp Sania, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin, 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Richard the Second, edited, with notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., is another 
convenient text-book for Shakespearian scholars from Mr. Rolfe’s hands. A judicious introduction is en- 
riched with critical comments on the play from Coleridge, Ulrici, and Gervinus, making altogether a very 
complete apparatus for understanding and analyzing this masterly work of the great dramatist. That 
Shakespeare is being more studied, as a part of liberal education, is a good sign, 


From Joun G. MoMynn, Prinesipal of Racine Academy, Racine, Wis. 
These editions of the great poet are, it seems to me, just what we need to cultivate a taste for sound 
reading. They contain the information necessary to a proper comprehension of the plays, and the reading 
of them affords that healthful pleasure that is so necessary to real culture. 


From Sreruen H. Canpenrer, Professor of English Literature, University of Wisconsin. 

I have used Rolfe’s Series of Classics with my classes, and find that it is easy to awaken an interest in 
Shakespeare and in our literature generally. The notes and other helps in the series seem to me better 
adapted to the wants of students than any other edition I have seen. The public will rightly insist upon a 
complete edition of Shakespeare by this accomplished editor. Indeed, if such an edition should be completed, 
it would be without a rival for beauty, cheapness, handiness, and thoroughness of editing. I am using this 
term his Merchant of Venice; it gives the best satisfaction. ; 


From Joux M. Wenn, Principal of Culleoka, Tennessee, Institute. 
The Macbeth is a beauty, and my classes are charmed with it. Your Rolfe is doing a noble work for 
English literature. 


From Rev. Epwiw A. Ansorr, Author of Shakespeartan Grammar, City of London School. 
I have not seen any edition that compresses so much necessary information into so small a space, nor 
any that so completely avoids the common faults of commentaries on Shakesp diess repetition, su- 
perfiuous explanation, and unscholarlike ignoring of difficulties. 


From the Evening Post, N.Y. 
It is one of the great merits of this series that the volumes are not swollen to a cumbersome size by ver- 
bose and unnecessary writing. The notes are brief and pointed, and contain nothing which is not essential 
to the understanding of obscure points in the text, or the explanation of allusions to manners and customs 


which have become obsolete. 
From the Congregationalist, Boston. 
Mr. Rolfe is doing very useful work in the preparation of compact hand-books for study in English liter- 
ature. His own personal culture, and his long experience as a teacher, give him good knowledge of what is 
wanted in this way. 


From I. N. Demon, Assistant Professor of English Literature, University of Michigan, 
Please accept my thanks for Rolfe's Goldsmith. Like the Shakespeare's, it is all that could be desired 
as a text-book, both in mechanical execution and in the scholarly annotations, It is a fitting presentation 
of this charming poet. 


From C. A. Huroutms, Superintendent of Schools, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Goldsmith is very neatly done, and I know nothing better adapted to the wants of high school classes 
in English literature. 








A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for : 
nation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





$66 & week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Me. 





Branklin Square, New York. 


LIST OF NEW BOOK 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Riouarp Green, M.A., Author of “‘A Short H 
tory of the English People,” “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Five Volumes. Volumes 
L and IL, bringing the history to the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, are now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


IL. 

STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. Atruzp J, 
Cuvros, Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Retford, England. With 24 Colored Illustrations 
from Flaxman’s Designs. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IIL. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Romance 
Period. By Evexne Lawagxnoe. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents. Uniform with Lawrence's Primers of Greek, 
Latin, and Medieval Literature. 

IV. 

HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
H r’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the : being a ae through Great Britain and 
Ireland, he my Ce gium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 

pt Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
n, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
. Pempxoxe Feremes. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Seventeenth Year (1578). In three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 
Vou. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 


Vou. I.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 


Von. I11.—Switzerland, Tyro], Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
Vv. 
PLATO’S DIALOGUES. Plattnis Dialogi VI. Ex 
Recensione C. F. Heamanni. 18mo, Cloth, 65 cents; 
Paper, 42 cents. Uniform with Harper's Greek and 


in Texts, vi 
CICERO'S TUSCULAN " DISPUTATIONS. M. 
Tallii Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationum ad 


Brutum libri quingue. Recognovit Rermmuouipus 
Krorz. 18mo, Coth, 65 cents; Paper, 42 cents. 
Uniform with Harper's Greek and Latin Texts. 

Vil. 

MERIVALE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to the Extinction 
of the Empire of the West. Abridged from Dean 
Merivale’s General History of Rome, with the Sanc- 
tion ofthe Author. By C. Pur.er, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

VIIt, 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By James Bryce. 82mo, 

Paper, 15 cents. x 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Stuow Newoomn, 
LL.D., Professor, U. 8. Naval Observatory. With 
One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, aud Five 
Maps of the Stars. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

xX. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA FOR THE INVASION 
OF ENGLAND. 1587-1588. By Atyrep H. Guexn- 
sxy. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents, 

XI. 

DANIEL THE BELOVED. By the Rev. Wintiam 
M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York City; Author of “Peter the 
Apostie,” “David, King of Israel,” “ Elijah the 
Prophet,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

xu. 

FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT MOLTKE’S LET- 
TERS FROM RUSSIA. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Grace Bieztow. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

XI. 

THE HISTORY OF A CRIME: the Testimony of 
an Eye-Witness. By Vicror Huco, Author of “ The 
Toilers of the Sea,” ‘‘ Ninety-Three,” &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. i 

A Sussex Idyl. By Crementrva Brack. 2 cents. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Saviier. 20 cts. 





By Proxy. By James Pary. 35 cents. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meapx. 25 cents. 

By Celia’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. By 
Wanemn Besant and James Rice. With Illustra- 

tions. 50 cents. ah 

The Wreck of the ‘‘Grosvenor.” 30 cente. 


Brother Jacob—The Lifted Veil. By Gzonox Ex1on 
20 cents. 


The Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Authorized Edition. 16 cents. 


A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Crom Hay. 
20 cents. pond 


The Bride of Landeck. By G.P.R.Jamers. 20 cents, 
Back to Back. By Epwarp Everett Hate. 2 cents. 
The Last of the Haddons. By Mrs. Newman. 25 cents. 
Two Tales of Married Life. Hard to Bear, By Gzor- 
otana M.Crarx. ATrue Man. By M,C. Sriaiine. 
80 cents. ym 

An Open Verdict. By Miss M.E.Brappon. 85 cents. 
DaCapo. By Miss Taacxeray. % cents. 


Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. By Warten Bz- 
sant and James Rioz. 2 cents. 


My Lady’s Money. By Wrxrm Cotims. 25 cents, 
Poor Zeph! By F.W.Rosmsox, 20 cents. 





G2” Haneze & Broruens will send either of the 


above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them jrom the mail), postage prepaid, 


to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
ea” Hanrzn’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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“PRO PATRIA ET GLORIA.” 


Cutting down the Army, Grateful Uncle ? 





THE WORLD'S STANDARD. 





SCALES. 


OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS, AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY. 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 


/ New York, 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO,.......... Jaen N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 

FAIRBANKS & EWING...... Philadelphia, Penn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
— Penn, 

\ Louisville, Ky. 

FAIRBANKS & CO............ St. Louis, Mo. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON. .San Francisco, Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & CO.. 











Zp PRINCE @ 
& ORCANS.*> 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U. S. 














<p iow 


rae Send for Price-Lists. 
S BUFFALO! 


— 


PFT PF PT RNITTTTS 





Greatest Money-Saver known! Foran 
man who has printing or advertising to do, an Excel- 
sior Portable Press costs $3, and prints all your Cards, 


Labels, Envelopes, &c. Send 6c. for illust. catalogue. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


Samples of Choice Seeds for 8c. stamp. 
Niagara Plant & Seed Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 








ANTI-F 





t,o 


The Great Remedy for Corpulence 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is composed of purely vegetable ingredients, 
and is perfectly harmless. Jt acts upon the 
food in the stomach, preventing its being con- 
verted into fat. Taken in accordance with 
directions, it will reduce a fat person 
from two to five pounds per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but 
the harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippo- 
crates two thousand goaee ago, and what was 
true then is none the less so ay. 

Before using the Anti-Fat, make a careful 
note of your weight, and after one week’s treat- 
ment note the yy not only in dimi- 
nution of weight, but in the improved appear- 
ance and vigorous and thy feeling it 
imparts to the patient. It is an unsurpassed 
bleod- purifier and has been found especially 
efficacious in curing Rheumatism. 








intended. W. B. DRAKE, Analytical Chemist, | 

Sold by all druggists, or’sent, by express, to 
any address, upon receipt of $1.50; quarter- 
dozen $4.00, or half-dozen for $7.50. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE Co., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ASBE 
Liquid Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe 
and Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Sheathing, Fire, Acid, and beg oa Coatings, 
Cements, &c. Sead for Samples, Llustrated Cata- 


logues, Price-Lista, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS WEG Co., 


87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Caratoevs and 
Ciroc.ars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRIOES, and 
much information. Sent Fre. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 














SEEDS. ore 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The standard international Powder. Exclusively adopted in the Royal ponsebette of England, Germany, 


and Brazil, and used by the best families throughout the United States and West 
It stood the strongest tests made by the Chemist to Her majo 
free from any substance of a deleterious nature. Sold in the Un 


ndies. 
the Queen of England, and pronounced 
States by all grocers. 
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“Oh, why does the white man follow my path?” 





Theodore Starr 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


STARR & MARCUS, 
Diamonds and other Precious Stones, | 
Stone Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold 
Jewelry. Especial attention is given to 


of Rich Jewelry, Pearl Fans, and objects 
of Bijouterie in general. 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 





SPORTING GOODS. 

: The stock in the 
world. e will issue on 
or about April ist the 
most complete Catalogue 


of these ever _ 
lished. 1 500 illus- 
trations. 








TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Tea Sets, from $14 00; Chamber Sets, from 
$3 45; Cut Glass Goblets, $8 00 doz. ; Ivory Handled 
Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Silver-plated Ware 
and everything for your House and Table equally low. 
Goods carefully boxed and shipped to all parts daily. 
60-page Price- free by Mail. 


~E. D. BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 8, 12, 18, 16, 16, and 17 


Cooper Institute, New York City. 


—<"“Gler 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
oO yg 
Home Arts. Samples free. Box 4875, New Yorle 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


: MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&a7~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 














THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” 


THE ATLANTIC: an Account of the General 
the early part of the year.1876. By Sir C. 
of the Author engraved by C. H. Jeens, many 


tions engraved by J. D. Cooper, from Drawings by J. J. 


the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


Results of the Voyage during the year 1873 and 
Wrvitte THomson, F.R.S. With a Portrait 
Colored Maps, Temperature Charts, and Illustra- 
yld. Published by Authority of 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 





These two volumes mt a graphic and popu- 
lar account of the results of the deep-sea soundin 
in the Atlantic made ‘by the scientific — of the 

in 1873 and 1876. As a thoroughly scien- 
tific record of investigations in a department of knowl- 
edge which has only within a comparatively short time 
engaged the attention of scientists, this work takes 
rank with, and ae the labors of, such men 
as Wallace and Reclus, who, owing to the want of the 
necessary apparatua for deep-sea sounding and dredg- 
ing, were compelled to restrict their researches to the 
surface or to moderate depths. 

Previous to the deep-sea soundings which were 
made for the pu of aerinies the most avail- 
able route for laying the Atlantic cabl 
dents had come to the conclusion that life at the bot- 
tom of the sea was confined to a narrow border round 
the land; that at a depth of 100 fathoms plants almost 
entirely disappeared and animals were scarce, and 
represented those animal > gr only which are 
among the most simple in their organization ; while 
at 300 fathoms the sea-bottom became a desolate 
waste, the physical conditions being such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of the existence of living beings. 
This theory was disproved by the cable soundings. 
The fact was ascertained that, so far from being a 
desert destitute of life, the bottom of the ocean was 
peopled by faunz suited to its peculiar conditions. 

Public curiosity having been aroused by these dis- 
coveries, several small exploring expeditions. were 
sent out for lee ig wt of making still more careful 
investigations of the bottom of the ocean; and finally 
the great expedition, the story of which is partially re- 
lated in these volumes, was fitted out for the circum- 
navigation of the globe. The vessel chosen for this ser- 
vice was the Challenger. Captain Nares, since known 
as an Arctic explorer, was selected to command the 
expedition, and the civilian scientitic corps was placed 
under the direetion of Sir C. Wyville Thomson. 

From the observations made by the expedition, it 
is established that the mean depth of the Atlantic is 
a little over 2000 fathoms. An elevated ridge, rising 
to an average height of about 1900 fathoms below the 





PusutsHEpD sy HARPER & 


e, scientific stu- | i 


surface, traverses the basins of the North and South 
Atlantic in a meridional direction from Cape Fare- 
well, probably as far south at least as Gough | 
followi a the outlines of the coasts of the O! 

and the New orlds. This ridge, with two branches, 
divides the Atlantic into three great basins: an east- 
ern, which extends from Ireland nearly to the Cape 
of Good Ho} , with an average depth along the mid- 
dle line of 2506 fathoms; a north-western basin, occu- 
pying the great eastern bight of the American conti- 
nent, with an average depth of 3000 fathoms ; and a 
gulf ronning up the coast of South America as fur as 


Cape Orange, and open to the southward, with a mean 
depth of: ‘thon. The numerous soundings taken 
of the Atlantic establish the interesting 


n every part 
fact, that the distribution of living —_ has no depth- 
limit; but that animals of all the marine invertebrate 
c and probably fishes also, exist over the whole 
of the floor of the ocean. Although life is thus ani- 
versally extended, the size, with the exception of some 
groups, decreases after a certain depth is reached; 
while the number of species and of individuals also 
diminishes. At de; ‘a little above 2000 fathoms the 
fauna is varied and numerous. 

Thus the dredge, the trawl, and the deep-sea ther- 
mometer, clear away much of the ignorance that has 
prevailed concerning the depths of the ocean. They 
tell us of the life that on those unlighted plains 
and peaks, where the massive waters rest undisturbe 
by the flow of currents or the wrath of storms—life in 
curious, beautiful, and delicate forms, which art is not 
refined enough to reproduce in all their grace. Th 
make us acquain with the conformation of the 
ocean-bed, with its unseen ridges, plains, and heights; 
with the vast currents that flow between wale — 
with limits almost as well defined as those of land riv- 
ers. It would require too much space to merely hich 
merate the results of the expedition, the story of whic! 
is so well told by Sir Wyville Thomson ; and ee 
who are interested in the wonders and mysteries - 
the mighty deep, must seek to satisfy their curiosity 
by the perusal of his most entertaining and instruc- 
tive volumes. 


BROTHERS, New Yor. 


GF Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 


It has been most justly remarked that “if we 
wish to see that which is most naturally charac- 
teristic of any people, we must look for it, not 
among the upper classes, but in the lower ranks 
of society.” This apparently was the thought 
that animated our artist while selecting subjects 
for the above group of sketches. The aristocra- 
cy of any country is always more or less cosmo- 
politan in taste and habits. Travel and the abil- 
ity to choose the costumes and surroundings from 
the best markets in the world naturally have a 








SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 


tendency to make the upper classes of all nations 
exhibit a certain resemblance to each other. It 
is to the common people, therefore, that the trav- 
eller must go to discover those differences and 
distinctions that constitute the essential imprint 
of nationality. 

Russia, with her eighty millions of human souls 
recently emancipated from a most degrading bond- 
age, possesses a peasantry unlike that of any oth- 
er country. These-are represented in the cities 
by. the “moujik,” or laboring-man, and by the 
peasants who come in to dispose of the results 
of their industry on market-days. At St. Peters- 


burg, in the neighborhood of the great market- 
places, the Gostinnoi Dvor and the Apraxin Ri- 
nok, but more especially the Tshukin Dvor and 
Sennaia Ploschad (where poultry and vegetables 
of all sorts are exposed for sale), the manners 
and habits of this class appear in their liveliest 
and fullest exhibition. Peasants here occupy the 
booths and stalls, or place their sledges on the 
ground for the display of a great variety of prod- 
ucts—fruit, herbs, meat, fish, birds, milk, and but- 
ter—with which they supply the capital city ; while 
the vast corridors of the town trades’ market are 





crowded with sellers and buyers of miscellaneous 


articles of clothing and furniture, furs, boots, sad- 
dlery, cutlery, household utensils, toys, and trink- 
ets, not to speak of pastry, sausages, cheese, bran- 
dy or vodka, tea, and other refreshments, to suit 
the various tastes of a hundred thousand people. 
As for the moujik, he may be seen and studied 
in any part of the town. Active and industrious, 
he sweeps the streets, clears away snow, carries 
huge bundles, drives hackney-coaches and carts, 
or flourishes as a coster-monger, while his wife 
usually contributes her share to the family in- 
come by doing duty as laundress, char-woman, or 
domestic servant. 
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stincts of the bird do not pre- 
vent it from swallowing the 

most harmful things: copper 

coins were fatal in one instance, 

and a piece of an umbrella in 

another, 

Formerly the ostrich was 

. hunted by men on horseback ; 
See ig but of late years the demand 

Vein alee ‘’) for the feathers of these birds 

has elevated the breeding and 
raising of ostriches to the posi- 
tion of one of the great indus- 
tries of Southern Africa. Ten 
years ago a gentleman named 
Dovetass, residing near Gra- 
hamstown, in Cape Colony, con- 
ceived the project of what is 
now known as ostrich-farming. 
Having experimented with a 
few wild birds, and found that 
they would lay in confinement, 
he next set to work to devise 
some method of artificial hatch- 
ing. For three years he met 
with but little success, but final- 
ly he invented the patent incu- 
bator, since when he has prose- 
cuted his scheme in a manner 
that has made him famous. 

It is Mr. Dovaass, his ostrich 
farm, and patent incubator that 
form the subject of the inter- 

A BIRD ON HER NEST. esting series of engravings that 

accompany this article. By 

wmmPTr " Tr versary to the leopard and other beasts of prey. | means of the incubator the 
OSTRICH-FARMING. | It has been wh gr rip open a dog by a ple = eleven birds with which the ex- Sclottag 

From time immemorial the hideous ugliness of | stroke, and it is recorded that a man once’ suf- | periment was first tried have HEATHERTON Tow? 
the ostrich, his abominable legs, atrocious voice, | fered the same fate. been increased to 900, and amd ‘ s 

1 omnivorous stomach have been forgiven him, | Ostriches feed exclusively on vegetable sub- | these, being scattered throughout the district, | birds, which are allowed to run in large inclos- | —for they do not } 

i himself and his welfare studied and considered, | stances, grasses and their seeds being a favorite | have made ostrich-farming nearly as popular ures. The last are not considered as forming | old—or those which 

count of the beautiful feathers which adorn | article of diet. For this reason they are much | among the residents of Cape Colony as diamond- | part of the farm; the one where the grand mus- | of thirty or forty “a 
gainly wings and tail, In early ages of the | dreaded by those who cultivate the soil in the vi- | mining or sheep-raising. The farm of Mr. Dove- | ter depicted in our engraving took place is 3000 | eases which, of course attention 
id ostrich plumes were among the most esteem- | cinity of their haunts; a flock of ostriches will | Lass is situated a short distance from Grahams. | acres in size, and has within it a troop of 240| apt to damage thoglllometimes 
ed decorations of royalty, and they were invariably | soon make terrible devastations in a field of corn. | town, and occupies about 1200 acres of rough | birds. Once a week they are all hunted up by| their own bones and ES 
ded as indicative of high rank in the wearer. | These birds swallow large stones for the same | ground, formerly devoted to wool-growing. The | men on horseback, armed with large boughs of | in the wire fences 7 
of the patriarch 
H, the importance of an officer was 
shown by the number of these plumes 
d attached to his chariot. At 
» that the Book of Job, which is 
cient as to baffle all attempts to re- 
fer it to any date, was written, the feath- 
ers of the ostrich were held in high esti- 
mation, and the bird was so well known 
as to be a subject of frequent mention. 
The flesh, however, was held to be un- 
clean by the Hebrews, or rather it is sup- 
posed so from.a passage in Leviticus, 
where, according to certain translators, 
the word which is usually rendered by 
“ow!” properly refers to the ostrich. 
Great numbers of ostriches were exhib- 
ited in the public spectacles by some of 
the Roman emperors, and at feasts their 
brains occasionally furnished material for 
a dainty dish, as at the table of HELI0Ga- 

BALUS. 

Of these birds, which in point of size 
stand at the head of the ornithological 
cingdom, only one species is known. 

sionally, however, they are ranked 
with the nandu, or South American os- 
trich; but the latter is in reality a dis- 
tinct bird. A native of the deserts of 
Arabia and Africa, the ostrich measures 
from six to eight feet in height, and a 
full-grown male bird weighs from two to 
three hundred pounds. The head and 
upper part of the neck are scantily cov- 
ered with a thin down, through which the 
skin is visible. The young have the 
head and neck clothed with feathers. 
The plumage is usually glossy black in 

male, and dark gray in the female 

young, with a slight sprinkling of 

ite fe athers ; the long plumes of the wings and | purpose that smaller fowls do grains of sand—to | country around was, until within a short period, | thorn to keep the birds off, as many are very | creatures, which caa| uch heat a 
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= ach | ing are wo plumeless sha ts, not un- | con inement the ostricl as been known to swal- | in the grasses rendered it unprofitable for such | will be observed in front, with a pack-horse | no delicate fe« » at existin, 

ike upine’s quills, The strength of the os- | low indiscriminately whatever came in its way— | purposes. The quality is yet, however, sufficient- | loaded with Indian corn, to lead them. The | ample returns for thegestowed upor 
trich | in ite legs. Not only is it capable of pieces of iron, bricks, glass, old shoes, copper | ly good to satisfy the ostrich—a much less fas- | farm itself is divided into paddocks, and, with The first necessil ficial ostric} 
running with great speed, but of striking such a | coin, or any other object whose proportions are | tidious creature than a sheep. those which are breeding, one cock with two | ing is to procure the 


blow with its foot as to make it a formidable ad- | not beyond the capacity of its throat.’ The in-| There are at present on the farm about 300 | hens occupies each paddock. The young birds | farmer provides him an assortr 
: dummy eggs, consisifBee-shells blo 
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be seen just broken through. On the top of the 
| machines are the birds’ sleeping-places, all heat- 
|ed. The drawers are represented as when low- 








All this is simple enough, 
and yet the work of hatching the eggs is most 
complicated, and requires not only care, but a 
capacity for tracing results which is by no means 
a@ common gift. The ostrich turns her egg fre- 
quently, so that each side of it may receive due 
attention. The ostrich-farmer must, therefore, 


turn his eggs. This he does 

about three times a day. A 

certain amount of moisture is 

required, as in nature moisture 

exudes from the sitting bird. 

The heat must be moderated 

according to circumstances, or 

the yolk becomes glue, and the 

young bird is choked. Nature 

has to be followed most minute- 

ly, and must be observed and 

understood before it can be fol- 

lowed. Again, when the mo- 

ment arrives at which the young 

ostrich is ready to emerge from 

its shell it is frequently neces- 

sary to assist it in this difficult 

performance with instruments 

designed for the purpose. An 

instance of the manner in which 

the delicate operation is per- 

formed is given in the sketch, 

where Mr. Dovetass himself is 

represented in the act of help- 

ing a weakly bird out of its 

shell. By certain signs discov- 

ered by this successful ostrich- 

farmer it can be ascertained 

almost to an hour when the 

bird is ready to quit its prison. 

But it often happens that the 

small captive has not strength 

to burst his bonds, and unless 

helped would die. After they 

are introduced into the world 

the young ostriches require the 

most tender care. Deprived of 

the attentions of their natural 

ardian, it becomes necessary 

to replace her by a substitute, who is usually 
chosen from among the coolies connected with 
the farm. To each lot of about thirty birds a 
man is told off, who from sunrise to sunset goes 
about in the lucern fields with them, cutting up 
the lucern for them, or breaking bones for them, 
and finding them gravel and water. They be- 





FINDING A NEST. 


three to four hundred dollars. The birds are 
plucked before they are a year old, but the 
age at which they cease to yield their periodical 
harvest of graceful plumes has not apparently 
been yet determined. There are ostriches on 
Mr. Dovetass’s farm which have been robbed 
of their feathers at proper intervals for sixteen 
years, and yet the quality of their plumage does 
not depreciate. When plucking time has come, 
the necessary number of birds are enticed by a 
liberal display of mealies—as maize or Indian 


struggling. They can not spread their wings, or 
make the dart forward which is customary to 
them when about to kick. Then men go in among 
them, and, taking up their wings, pluck or cut 
their feathers. Both processes are common, but 
the former is most so, as being the more profit- 
able. There is a heavier weight to sell when tlie 
feather is plucked; and the quill begins to grow 
again at once, whereas the process is delayed 
when nature is called upon to eject the stump. 
Apparently the ostrich suffers but little when his 
feathers are drawn, for he takes scarce- 
ly any notice of the operation. On the 
other hand, perhaps he is a philosopher 
who scoffs at physical pain. However 
this may be, the plucking is an affliction 
that has to be endured by the victim 
twice a year; that is, the tail and the 
primary wing feathers, which are the 
only white ones, are plucked, and also 
the secondary wing feathers, these being 
the black ones, which are valuable, but 
not as much so as the others. When 
the harvest of plumes has been collected 
they are taken into the feather-room and 
sorted into lots of various qualities. 
The white primary rim from under the 
bird’s wing producés the best plumes. 
These are frequently sold for as high a 
price as $125 per pound. 

It is said that the present demand for 
ostrich plumes has made the business of 
producing them so profitable that it not 
infrequently yields an advance of fifty 
per cent, annually on the capital invest- 
ed. Yet, on the other hand, large sums 
of money have been lost by persons who 
have tried it and been unsuccessful. 
Antony Troiiopz, who visited Mr. 
Doverass’s farm in 1877, and from 
whose admirable description a large por- 
tion of the material for this article has 
been drawn, adduces the following rea- 
sons which, as he says, render the busi- 
ness of ostrich-farming a precarious one: 
“The birds are of such value, a full- 
grown bird in perfect health being 
worth as much as £75, that there are 
of course risks of great loss. And I 
doubt whether the industry has as yet 
existed long enough for those who em- 


come immensely attached to their nurse, and, as | corn is called in South Africa—into a pen, one ploy it to know all its conditions. The two 


a general thing, he is devoted to them; for each 


side of which is movable. The birds will go will- 


great things to do are to hatch the eggs, and then 


bird when hatched is supposed to be worth not | ingly after mealies, and will run about their pad- | to pluck or cut the feathers, sort them, and send 


less than fifty dollars. Thus the loss is severe 
when a number of them die from any neglect 
or error in the treatment of their tender youth. 
When full grown the value of an ostrich is from 


COOLY TENDING YOUNG BIRDS. 


docks after any one they see, in the expectation 
of these delicacies. When the pen is full, the 
movable side is run in, so that the birds are com- 
pressed together beyond the power of violent 


them to the market. I think I may say that 
ostrich-farming without the use of an incubator 
can never produce great results. The birds in- 
jure their feathers by sitting, and at every hatch- 
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ing lose two months. There is, too, great uncer- 
tainty as to the number of young birds which 
will be produced, and much danger as to the fate 
of the young bird when hatched. An incubator 
seems to be a necessity for ostrich-farming. Sure- 
ly no less appropriate word was ever introduced 
into the language, for it is a machine expressly 
invented to render unnecessary the process of 
incubation.” 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties to be contended 
with, Mr. Dovenass has been enabled to make os- 
trich-farming in his own particular case a com- 
plete success. As said elsewhere, there are now 
at his establishment about 800 birds, which, 
counting both young and old, are worth about 
$150 apiece. These produce, on an average, 
feathers to a value of $75 per annum. The labor 
about the place is performed by coolies, except 
that which falls to the lot of the owner and two 
or three young men who are with him, and are 
learning the work under his instruction. The 
coolies live each in his own hut with his wife and 
family. They receive a sum amounting to about 
$7 per month and rations; these consist of two 
pounds of meat and two of mealies a day, The 
man himself would find it difficult to dispose of 
this amount of food, but probably it is rarely too 
much to satisfy those Who are dependent upon 
him. He is also given permission to build his 
hut upon the place and to burn his master’s fuel. 
Coffee he may buy from his master’s store, pro- 
vided he desires the Inxury. 

Mr. Dovaiass’s mansion, Heatherton Towers, of 
which an admirable view is given, is one of the 
handsomest dwellings in the Fish River Valley. 
The house is built, as Mr. Trottope remarks, so 
that with very little work it can be converted into 
a fort in case of a Caffre insurrection. “On this 
very spot where I was talking to him,” says the 
novelist, “the master of the farm had felt him- 
self compelled during the last year (1876) to add 
a couple of towers to his house, so that in the 
event of an attack he might be able to withdraw 
his family from the reach of shot, and have a 
guarded platform from whence to fire at his en- 
emies. Whether or not the danger was near, as 
he thought it last year, I am unable to say, but 
there was the fact that he had found it necéssary 


so to protect himself, only a few months since, 
within twenty miles of Grahamstown! Such ab- 
sence of the feeling of security must, of course, 


be injurious to all industrial operations.” 

Two of our illustrations relate to ostriches in 
a wild state. One shows the bird sitting upon 
her nest, and the other a hunter at the moment 
ofa‘ find.” The ostrich is polygamous, one male 
appropriating to himself from two to seven fe- 
males, which make their nest in common, mere- 
ly scooping a hole in the sand for the purpose. 
Each female is supposed to Jay about ten eggs. 
These are all placed on end in the nest, which 
often contains a large number, while others are 
generally to be found lying scattered about on 
the sand. These outside eggs were formerly sup- 
posed to be intended for the food of the young 


birds, but it is more likely that they are laid by 
the female birds while waiting for an opportunity 
to occupy the nest. Contrary to the generally 
received opinion, the ostrich does not leave her 


eggs to be hatched by the heat of the sun; or if 
this be the case in the warmest regions, it is oth- 
erwise where the climate is in the least chilly. 
By a remarkable instinct the ostrich will ‘sit upon 
her eggs by night, when the cold would be too 
great for them, leaving her nest only during the 
warm hours of the day. Thé male bird shares 
the labors of his mates, and will collect and guard 
the eggs carefully when the females are away. 
It is often a serious matter to gain possession of 
a nest. The bird becomes angry on being dis- 
tarhed, and, if a male, will frequently attack horse 
and rider with his muscular legs, a few well-di- 
rected kicks frequently. rendering them glad to 
take refuge in flight. The blow is never directed 
backward, like that of a horse, but forward, after 
the manner of a kangaroo. 


MAJOLICA. 
Tue Italian enamelled earthenware which‘ be- 
came famous under the name of ‘majolica, was 
first produced in 1300 in a town in the duchy of 
Urbino, which was under the feudal sway of the 
Malatestas, who were lords of Pesaro. Vessels 
of red clay, such as had been long in use, were 
covered with a thin coating of white earth ob- 
tained from the neighborhood of Siena, and upon 
this ground different colored patterns were traced. 
The vessels were then partly baked and covered 
with lead glaze, after which they received a final 
firing. This delineation of colored patterns upon 
an opaque white substance was the humble germ 
out of which the splendid many-hued majolica- 
ware grew. 
The colors employed were usually yellow, green, 
blue, and black; and the soft lead glaze, which 
was easily affected by external influences, impart- 
ed to the pottery that metallic iridescent lustre 
which is the special characteristic of majolica. 
To the Spanish Moors this art was also well 
known ; and some of their beautiful masterpieces, 
finding their way into Itaiy, acted as a fillip to the 
infant art, which long remained swathed in rude 
and ungraceful swaddling-bands. While it was 
in this transition state a new tin glaze was dis- 
covered, and applied to terra cotta bass-reliefs by 
the famous Luca della Robbia, and the lordship 
of Pesaro was sold to the house of Sforza. The 
new feudal superiors took an extreme interest in 
the potteries, aud granted such special privileges 
to the manufacturers that in a short time they 
succeeded in making Pesaro famous for the pro- 
duction of majolica. Early specimens of the ware 
manufactured here are generally adorned with 
Moorish arabesques and coats of arms. Heads 
of saints are also a favorite study, and so are 
heathen goddesses, while heads of the popes and 
dukes of Urbino abound, the name being affixed 
to prevent all mistake as to the portrait. 





- transaction, 





In the pottery of the Pesaro manufactory, the 
outlines of the subjects are traced in black or blue, 
and are in general correctly drawn; but the fig- 
ures are flat and hard, without a vestige of the 
breadth and freedom which give such admirable 
life and vigor to the etchings on the Greek vases, 
all faults in design or execution being atoned for 
by the marvellous beauty and finish of the glaze, 
whose iridescent splendor has been eq but 
never surpassed by later artists. The most beau- 
tiful specimens of this ware are due to the genius 
of an obscure artist, whose very name has been 
forgotten, who flourished in Pesaro about 1480. 
The dishes he made were large and thick, and were 
intended not so much for use as for display, as is 
shown by holes in a projection behind, through 
which strings were passed in order to suspend 
them from the wall. The colors he used were 
blue and yellow, and they shone with a rare and 
matchless mother-of-pearl splendor. 





«“ LASSES, TAK’ TENT.” 


I wap like to speak to the lasses, without ony fashous 


formality, 

Anent the temptations an’ perils of a vera discrim'nous 
locality— 

I, Mistress Janet Dalrymple, wha kens weel what it 


is to be thrifty, 
An auld-farrant, canty wee body, that has counted 


her years ayont fifty. 

Yesterday I just sauntered up Broadway, for the day 
was spring-like an’ sunny: 

Thinks J, I’ll e’en look at the ferlies, there’s nae fear 
o’ me pairting wi’ money ; 

But I aye had a fancy for -siller, an’ I'm no beyont 
looking at faces, 

An’ I like baith pictures an’ china, though I'm maistly 
delighted wi’ laces. 


But I hadna a thocht o’ buying, for there wasna a 
thing that I needed ; 

I just glanced at the satins an’ silks, an’ the bonnets 
a’ feathered an’ beaded ; 

It’s ne’er a bawbee o’ my money, I said—when, just 
as the words left my lips, 

I was a’ in a sweer an’ a langing, wi’ the flowers at 
my finger-tips. 

The bonnie bit lilies an’ roses! I couldna, I couldna 
but choose them, 

An’ the great purple pansies an’ daisies, it wasna i’ 
me to refuse them; 

So out o’ my pouch cam my purse, an’ without 
clishmaclavers or niffer, 

I paid a’ the price that was asked me: just for ance, 
I said, what is the differ? 


I had broken a ten-dollar bill, but of course I thocht 
that was the ending ; 

You never can tell, my dear lasses, on what little 
things great ones are pending. 

The charm o’ the roses was on me, an’ my dress it 
grew duller an’ duller, 

Sae the spring fashions easily caught me wi’ their 
freshness, and lightness, an’ color. 

I wadna hae thocht nor believed it, but as sure as 
I'm living the day, 

Two hun’red gold dollars it cost me, that saunter up 
bonnie Broadway ; 

Sae, lasses, tak’ tent, an’ keep clear o't; se woman is 
just like anither, ' 

An’ we're nane o’ us much better guided than the 
first o’ our race, an’ our mither. 


JANE’S BROTHER JOHN. 


Onty three little months since that Saturday 
morning, and yet how the world is changed to 
me! I had promised my little son his favorite 
dish of stuffed meat for Sunday’s dinner, and had 
forgotten thyme, the very root and essence of all 
flavors ; so, in hot haste, with my sleeves rolled 
up, my white apron on, and nothing but a dust- 
ing cap on my head, I rushed in to Jane, singing 
cheerily to myself, 

“TI know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows.” 


In truth, Jane was a bank where something 
else could be had besides this fragrant commod- 
ity. Many a time I had tided over .a Sunday’s 
dinner with the help of a pudding or pie from 
her capacious larder; and on rare occasions, sea- 
sons of dire necessity—for Jane was more chary 
of money than any thing else in the wide world— 
she had lent me a pit of currency, which I al- 
ways paid back at njy earliest convenience, even 
if I was compelled tp borrow it from somebody 
else, because I knew that, to be in Jane’s favor, 
one must not forget: what she called a business 
I confess with shame and remorse 
that I have lost count of half loaves of bread, 
lumps of butter, small quantities of vinegar, pep- 
per, mustard, even a scuttle of coal. These things 
have passed from my memory, and left no distinct 
trace; but I never have failed, when I have been 
compelled to borrow money from my sister-in-law, 
to put the amount down on the kitchen door, and 
have even worn a string on my finger till the debt 
was wiped out. She wasn’t exactly my sister-in- 
law—she was my brother-in-law’s brother’s wife— 
but it amounted to the same thing, and I’ve even 
introduced her as my sister sometimes to save 
ceremony. Jane generally explains, for she is a 
very conscientious and strict woman, but the ram- 
ifications of relationship are so intricate that I 
never stay to hear them unravelled. On this Sat- 
urday morning of which I speak I rushed into 
Jane’s kitchen, singing, 

“I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows ;” 


but the notes died away in an embarrassed cough. 
For there, by the kitchen range, tilting back in his 
chair, and staring at me with all his might, was a 
strange gentleman. One could see he was a gen- 
tleman at the first glance; and, truth to say, all 
the good people that visited Jane did not reach 
my idea of true gentility. “In the mean while a 
a generous, encouraging smile lighted up his 





“ My—amy sister is out ?” I stammered, looking 
about me for Jane. 

“Your sister?” he said, inquiringly; and as 
Jane wasn’t there, I was compelled to explain. 


and a world of .confusion battli 





“Not exactly my sister,” I began; and sud- 
denly he broke in: 

“ Your sister-in-law, you mean ?” 

“ Oh, what does it matter ?” I said. 

“It’s of some little consequence to me,” he 
said, still smiling in his pleasant way, and some- 
how I felt as if ’'d known him a hundred years. 
Before I knew it I began telling him about the 
stuffed meat for my little Howard’s Sunday din- 
ner; I had to wait for Jane, and it was stupid to 
stand there and say nothing. At the least en- 
couragement my tongue always ran like a mill- 
race, and here was the brightest and best of rea- 
sons for talking, when I had:so ready and wil 
a listener, and one so sympathizing and gen 
From my little Howard it was the easiest thing 
in the world to get back to his poor dear papa, 
and my heart was strangely warmed and com- 
forted by the gentle sympathy that shone in the 
face of this kind gentleman for my widowed and 
lonely condition. 

As usual, when my tongue ran ahead of my 
reason, I was brought up short by the awkward 
consequence of this impulsiveness of mine, and 


when I found that I was actually being consoled. 


by an etitire stranger, my tardy timidity took 
fright, and I should have beaten a retreat if he 
had not anticipated me. 

“T think Jane is coming,” he said. “I will go 
out for a walk, but I hope soon to see you again.” 

I couldn’t help smiling when he smiled, to save 
my life. He caught up his hat from the dresser, 
and went to the door. 

“Why, where are you going, John ?” said Jane, 
upon the threshold. 

“Tl be back presently,” he said, and with an- 
other little nod to me, he disappeared. 

“Po think of that woman next door sticking a 
pin in her baby’s eye!” said Jane. “I declare to 

ess, a woman that won’t sew hooks and 
eyes or buttons on her dress don’t deserve to 
have a baby !” 

I hastened to turn sideways to Jane. My poor 
dear Howard used to say that every embrace of 
his was at the risk of being stabbed with a pin 
or a needle, so, to change the subject, I asked 
Jane who the gentleman was that had just left us. 

“Why, that’s brother John,” said Jane— 
“brother John, from Long Island. He’s such a 
home body I guess you’ve never seen him before.” 
Here Jane paused, and winked ker eye at me, 
and smiled. Her smile was like her brother 
John’s, and lit up her whole face. “ You see;” 
Jane went on, beginning to mould her bread, but 
still nodding and winking at me, “John’s come 
down here for somethin’ special. My worst ene- 
my couldn't call me a match-maker, but when I 
see a poor widow strugglin’ along tryin’ to keep 
the wolf from the door, I can’t help takin’ an in- 
terest. There’s nothin’ mean or contrivin’ about 
me— 


Long 

yu-ti-ful,” repeated Jane, unctuously, “Trees 
fairly laden down with fruit; and what with new- 
laid eggs and cream, and home-made hams and 
sausage, the place is next door to a paradise. 
There ain’t no manner o’ use of John’s givin’ up 
his whole life to mournin’ over Belindy ; she had 
a good time of it while she lived; never had to 
raisea hand. John’s that foolish about a woman 
that she never has to raise a hand, and that’s 
somethin’ for a poor strugglin’ widow to think 
of, isn’t it, Nelly ?” 

“ Yes,’ I stammered out, my face in a glow, 
at my heart. 
This good creature Jane had evidently invited 
her brother John purposely to see me, and though 
her intentions were good, what must he think of 
my meeting him half-way in his consolation a lit- 
tle while ago? Oh, how bold and contriving he 
had found me! How in the world was I to know 
he was a widower, and invited down for a special 


purpose ? 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me, Jane ?” I cried. 

“Well, you see, I couldn’t tell how it would 
turn out. John didn’t know there was a mort- 

on Susan’s property.” 

“ Susan !” I repeated. 

“Yes; you know Susan—my husband’s sister. 
She’s comin’ down on a visit to-day, and John 
says he don’t care a pin about the mortgage ; he’s 
only afraid he can’t care for Susan. You see, his 
heart was bound up in Belindy.” 

7 began *0 understand that it was not my lone- 
ly that Jane had interested herself to 
ameliorate, but that of her husband’s sister Su- 
san, It took quite a weight of confusion from 
my heart, but left it strangely sad and discomfited. 
It was so hard to be alone and desolate, and have 
nobody care whether one lived or died, and Susan 
was so much better off than I! 

“T thought Susan was quite comfortably sitv- 
“<= I said. 

“Well, there’s the mortgage,” said Jane; “she 
keeps botherin’ us about that mortgage all the 
time, and my husband can’t undertake to bolster 
up all his relations. You see, I just told John all 
about it, and it’s a business transaction, Nelly. 
If she gets John, we won’t hear any more about 
that mortgage.” 

I began to lose all interest in the conversation, 
and remembered that my poor dear Howard had 
told me how sordid and mercenary all these peo- 
ple were. It was really dreadful to hear the most 
sacred sentiments of life degraded to the level 
of mere business transactions. Jane’s brother 
John didn’t look like this kind of a person, but 
of course he must be. The whole t 80 con- 
fused and bewildered me that I went away with- 
7 my yal parting 

ea w what appalling things can 
pen in an MapMDAP UIT tones of tne ood tae 
our dearest hopes are blasted when we least look 
for a calamity. I had not expected to be absent 
five minutes, and had left my kitchen window 
open, as the morning was so balmy and sweet. 





Imagine my dismay when I saw a stran 
actually standing on my kitchen table and help. 
ing himself to the meat which had already cost 
po tp = Seer ny He was a lean and h 
animal, with murky green eyes; and thoug! 
fled at my approach, and had not made AN 
progress in his meal, of course the damage was 
irreparable, TI felt as Byron did about the little 
waltzer. “What you’ve touched, you may take.” 
I said, and flung the meat after the green-eyed 
Then I banged down th 
en own the window, shut 
balmy air, and looked dolefully at the on 
materials left to me. I might have borrowed any 
one of them, or all of them, if the meat had been 
there, but I couldn’t ask Jane for the meat: it 
would be like the Irishman begging the loan of 
an egg for his pinch of salt. No; it was plain to 
be seen that little Howard must*do without his 
Sunday dinner. I didn’t care for myself, but my 
poor little fatherless boy would suffer for my 
careledsness and neglect. And, truth to say, he 
was not wont to suffer in silence or uncomplain- 
ingly. I should have a terrible day, and began 
to feel more and more that life was a hideous 
and unbearable burden. I saw through the front 
window a lady go by, wearing a seal-skin sacque, 
I could not think it possible it was Susan. But 
it was—yes, it was Susan. She had the seal-skin 
sacque which she had so long coveted. Some peo- 
ple were born to good luck. Heaven forbid any 
injustice upon my part, or useless repining at 
the ways of Providence, but it did seem hard that 
Susan should have every thing. To crown all, 
I saw somebody else pass my window. It was 
Jane’s brother John, with a lovely bunch of vio- 
lets in his hand. He was only a few rods be- 
hind Susan; he would soon overtake her, and 
give her the violets, with some nice little speech 
about her eyes, which, I remembered, were a 
washed-out blue. Then they would go in to one 
of Jane’s appetizing little lunches, while I and 
poor little Howard would sit down to a crust; 
and the end of it would be that Susan wouldn’t 
have to raise a hand, while I— Well, I must go 
about my sweeping right straight away. 

Which I did at once. But the salt and bitter 
tears that fell from my eyes ought to have allay- 
ed the dust of my dining-room. I didn’t care for 
any thing so much as my little Howard's disap. 
pointment. How could I confess to the child 
that I had left his precious bit of meat to be de- 
voured by that green-eyed monster? He would 
kick and cry and refuse to be comforted, and I 
should be most miserable. 

While the tears were falling like rain upon my 
broom a big shadow loomed up at the door, and 
there stood Jane’s brother John, with the bunch 
of violets still in one hand, and a bunch of thyme 
in the other. I turned my tear-stained face away 
from him, and held out my hand for the thyme. 

ridiculous, 


in his own, and put into 

down into 
with a world of inquiry as to its 
forlorn and woe-begone condition. 


bringing you the thyme which you left behind 
you.” 

“Tt is useless,” I said, smiling dolefully; “the 
green-eyed monster has 5) all.” 

“ Ah,” he said, his face suddenly brightening, 
“is that the trouble? Bless your womanly little 
soul, how I love your frank generosity! How 
sweet it is to hear something straight the 
heart, without affectation or sham! Ah, believe 
ea have nothing to dread from the green- 


I knew from the tenderness of his voice and 
manner he thought I meant that I was jealous of 
Susan, and I felt the hot blood rush up to the 
frill of my dusting cap. I wanted to tell him it 
was only a green-eyed cat, and faltered out that 
he had made a mistake; but he broke in again, 
eagerly : 

“Yes, I know there is some little mistake 
about the relationship. Jane has told me that 
instead of being something or other, that you are 
the other thing; but the main thing is that you 
are the one woman in the world for me. I never 
saw any body in my life—at least, that is—I 
mean—since—” 

And here the poor fellow grew silent, thinking, 
doubtless, of Belinda. I was sorry so sensitive 
and loyal a nature should be thrown away upon 
Susan, whom I pew teks ate nt Sees. 
thinking more of her uman 
henot-tee I aos net vo ealabaneen ead Uae. 

“T am sorry,” I said—for frankness was a part 
of my nature, and Heaven knows I was sorry to 
my heart’s core—“ but I can not interfere with 
the plans of your sister Jane. I know that she 
is only my brother-in-law’s brother’s wife—” 

“Oh,” cried Jane’s brother John, “won't you 
please make the relationship a simpler one? See 
what mischief it has done already! I shall love 
nobody but you—I shall marry nobody but you.” 

And all at once, while my hand was still close 
in his own, and the violets were drooping from 
the warmth of both, who shouid burst in upon us 
but his sister Jane ! 

Her face was flustered, but not very wrathful, 
and she seemed rather pleased than ise at 
the tableau before her. “For goodness’ sake, 
John,” she said, “when you come back to the 
house don’t say a word to Susan: she’s ed 
to the Baptist minister. I never liked the looks 
of the man myself, and wouldn’t want to marry 
any body with such an ugly squint in his eye ; 
but he holds Susan’s and if he looked 
seven ways to the moon, she wouldn’t care. So 
perhaps it’s better as it is.” a, 

“Tm sure it’s ever so much better as it is, 
said Jane's brother John. 





